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SOME QUALITIES OF A GOOD COLLEGE TRUSTEE 


By Dr. CHARLES F. THWING 


PRESIDENT EMERITUS OF WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


WAT is the type of man or woman who 
is worthy to be a member of a chief board 
for conducting a college or university? 
The 


there 


answer is manifold. In particular, 


are several constructive elements 
which should belong to the members of a 
board of college trustees. 

The first of these elements I shall eall 
intellectual Intellec- 


tual comprehensiveness—an awkward term 


comprehensiveness. 


indeed—stands not only for intellectual 
breadth but also for intellectual height and 
depth. 
the mind. In his 


It embodies the cubical relations of 
‘*Annual Reports,’ 
President Eliot characterizes certain of his 
associates who embody this signal quality. 
lor instance, of Martin Brimmer, he says: 


. he was distinguished for patience, courtesy, 
sound judgment, and gentle decision. He made 
the finest use of wealth and leisure, devoting both 
to the promotion of art, charities, good govern- 
Public-spirited, magnani- 
mous, upright, and serene, he was a true type of 


ment, and education. 


the republican gentleman.1 


Of Senator George Frisbie Hoar, who 
died in 1904, Eliot writes: 


He was three times chosen an Overseer by the 
alumni, and was always glad to give his counsel to 
the University, so far as the engrossing duties of 
his public functions permitted; but the chief way 
in which he served the University was by illustrat- 
ing on the most conspicuous stage the republican 


1** Annual Reports,’’ Harvard College, 1895-96, 
p. 5. 


ideal of a public life inspired by worthy sentiments 
and affections, simple, disinterested, and earnest, 
and guided by well-read lessons from history and 
biography, and a deep-rooted religious faith. All 
his life he stood for the old-fashioned New England 
virtues of the modest home, the county court-house, 


the town meeting, and the village church.2 


The quotations might be continued con- 
cerning members of other distinguished 
families and concerning individuals. Of 
Harvard College alone a sufficient number 
of citations have been made to illustrate 
the truth that men of comprehensiveness of 
judgment represent the type giving the 
best service as trustee or other officer of a 
university. 

A second characteristic of a worthy mem- 
ber of the governing board is what I shall 
call interpretative mindedness. Members 


—trustees or regents—should seek to un- 
derstand the judgment, and the grounds 
for judgment, of their fellow members. 
They should be gifted with the spirit of in- 
tellectual altruism. 
the principles embodied in a mass and maze 
of complex and antagonistic details. They 
should be able to transfer the lessons of the 


They should seek out 


past into the present, and they should be 
able to forecast the future. 
should be kindly, not only because of its 
human and humane values, but also because 
such a spirit adds to the facility of inter- 
pretation and gives assurance of the truth- 


2 Ibid., 1903-04, pp. 5-6. 


Their spirit 
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fulness of interpretations. Hardness of 
heart dulls the intellectual acuteness and 
slows up intellectual facility. 

Unifed with this quality should also be 
found the element of conciliatoriness. 
Every board consists of individuals, and 
individuals represent individualisms. But 
every board is to be guided by certain 
general principles, to move along certain 
recognized methods and to be inspired by 
certain definite motives. The trustee is to 
find out at what points seemingly opposing 
principles may unite, at what points differ- 
ing methods may coincide, and to seek to 
unite all diverse forces into efficiency. The 
Wise despot of a board of trustees, if he 
ever do exist, is wise enough not to be a 
despot. Democratic is the wisest, and, 
comprehensively, the best board. The 
board that is most democratic in method 
is most likely to be aristocratic in its con- 
stitution, and sound in its conclusions. 
Such a mood of conciliation is vastly pro- 
moted by what Bagehot, in speaking of the 
first prerequisite of an elective government, 
calls ‘‘mutual confidence.’’*> The members 
of a board of trustees, whether they be 
seven or seventy, must have confidence in 
each other. This confidence is to be intel- 
lectual, in respect for each other’s judg- 
ment, and, moreover, is to have regard 
for each other’s preferences, purposes, and 
even prejudices. Such mutual esteem is 
simply a mark of gentlemen who are en- 
gaged in doing a great publie duty, in 
carrying forward a great public trust 
under similar conditions and by similar 
methods. Yet differences are sure to arise. 
They awaken discussions. But discussions 
will seldom become dissensions or divisions 
in case members have confidence in each 
other. Whenever members are in peril of 
division, the board, like those who are 
concerned with an elective government, 
are to seek to possess a calm mind. In 
calmness, the best minds are judicial and 


8 Bagehot. ‘‘Works,’’ Vol. IV, p. 258. 
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judicious, and in such a mood such minds 
can surely find a way out of entangling 
and opposing premises unto sound con- 
clusions. 

As President Gilman, writing of trustees, 
Says: 

They must not only be men of honor, wise and 
unselfish, but they must be able to get on with one 
another. The board must include so many persons 
that a diversity of views may be represented; it 
must be so limited that the personal attention of 
every member is secured. Probably the world ree- 
ognizes chiefly.the largeness of Johns Hopkins’ 
bounty, its largeness in amount, in scope, and in 
freedom from minor restrictions; but he might 
have failed in the choice of men to administer his 
trust. On the contrary, he made a capital selec- 
tion, from among laymen, resident in Baltimore, in 
middle life, independent, and acquainted with 


affairs.4 


In a word, trustees in their relation to 
each other should incarnate the virtue and 
the grace of conciliatoriness. 

A further quality of the best trustee I 
shall call emotional steadiness. Emotional 
steadiness stands for calmness and poise of 
the heart under sudden or repeated blows. 
It means stability. It represents a con- 
stant and firm control of the feelings. 
Even small bodies of trustees are in danger 
of being stampeded unto unwise conclu- 
sions. New facts, too, important, struc- 
tural or even trivial, may result in the 
substitution of unsound for sound judg- 
ment. Emotional steadiness may save a 
board not only from doing wrong things, 
but also from doing right things in a wrong 
way. An instance celebrated in academic 
annals is the dismissal of President Tappan 
of the University of Michigan in the year 
1863. Even if Tappan, as was charged, 
was arbitrary in his administration, even if 
his personal relations to the students® were 

4D. C. Gilman, ‘‘The Launching of a Univer- 
sity,’’ p. 29. 

5 Samuel F. Cook, ‘‘ Reminiscences of an Old- 
Timer,’’ pp. 6, 15: ‘‘From all sides I heard the 


charge, in tones which indicated that it was re- 
garded as a serious matter, that the students of the 
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not of a cordial character, the arbitrariness 
of the dismissal was inexcusable, and 
proved to be indeed lamentable. 

It may be added that a successor of Tap- 
pan, Angell, said to me forty years after 
Tappan’s dismissal that Tappan was the 
ablest of all the presidents of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Immediately after his 
dismissal Tappan went abroad and never 
came back. It should also be said that near 
the close of his life, the regents formally 
asked Tappan to return, but he did not 
accept the invitation. 

A dismissal based largely upon partisan 
political grounds, grounds which had spe- 
cial significance in the midst of an excited 
national campaign, that of President An- 
drews from Brown University, is also most 
significant. 

Emotional calmness and 
have avoided these most regrettable dis- 
asters at the University of Michigan and 
at Brown University. 

Moreover, the element of progressiveness 


poise would 


has special value in the constitution of a 
college trustee. For academic boards are 


prone to conservatism. They are more in- 





University had free access to the home of the 
Chancellor, and that the seniors, especially, were 
expected to be frequent callers; and that no one 
eft the house without being invited to help him- 
self to some of the ample supply and variety of 
liquors ready to hand on the spacious sideboard, 
while the Doctor indicated the choicest vintages, 
descanted on their age and excellence, and joined 
with his guests in sampling them.’’.. . 

‘Why anyone connected with the University 
should have taken the pains to drape Dr. Tappan, 
either the man or the University Chancellor, with 
a coat of whitewash, to obscure the real man by 
means of an historical blotch, will long remain an 
enigma. 

‘*Por as the years glide by, the fact will be more 
and more apparent that Doctor Tappan kicked 
himself out of bed with both feet; by his persistent 
abuse of the Legislature for having and fostering 
an Agricultural College, so as to cut himself off 
from any chance of approach in behalf of the 
University, and his contemptuous defiance of the 
liquor prohibition sentiment of the State.’’ 
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clined rather to accept the accumulations 
of the past laboriously gathered than to run 
the risk of a partial or complete loss of a 
yet richer good. They are loath to try for 
the better under the peril of losing all the 
good. They are also loath to struggle for 
the best under the peril of losing the better. 
Age and experience create such a mood, 
and such a mood commands respect. But 
it is ever to be remembered that the future 
The 
worth of the service in the centuries yet to 


of a college is longer than its past. 


be is richer than its worth already won in 
the centuries completed. 

To secure members of this progressive 
type, it is well to elect men when they are 
young. The typical trustee board is too 
old. Seldom should an old man be chosen. 
If a board is subject to constant renewal 
by an automatic process after a service of 
three or five years, men of any age 
fittingly be elected; but if the place is re- 
garded as permanent, only those who have 


may 


not passed beyond mature middle life are 
to be selected. 

Yet another fundamental quality of a 
trustee should be what I shall eall institu- 
tional mindedness. The trustee is to bear 
in mind that he is both a legislator and a 
judge. To him, therefore, are committed 
the two primary and related elements, the 
theoretical government and the fundamen- 
tal administration of a university. These 
two elements precede in logical order the 
executive. He is, therefore, to have vision 
without visionariness, firmness in conclu- 
sion without stubbornness, conservatism in 
the funds 
ecarefulness without 
without profuseness, a sense of duty for 


use of without niggardliness, 


fussiness, generosity 


the passing year without neglect of the 
rights of the next decade and of the follow- 
ing centuries. He 
superficial, which may be splendid and 
vocal, in comparison with the profound, 
which is often silent and sober. He is to 
know and to feel that the depths are silent 


is ever to weigh the 
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and the shallows may be noisy. To each is 
he to give just heed. Institutional minded- 
ness is as remote from personal mindedness 
as the sunshine of noon is unlike the flick- 
ering of the candle at twilight. 

In this element of institutional minded- 
ness it is to be pointed out that the trustee 
is to recognize that he is not to be immedi- 
ately and directly concerned with the edu- 
cation which the college offers, and espe- 
cially - with the instruction as a_ chief 
method and means of education. He is not 
a so-called educator. Any attempt on his 
part to dictate the content or the form or 
the emphases in instruction is liable to re- 
sult in disaster. The instruction which a 
faculty offers is to be fundamentally and 
permanently remote from the legislative 
and formal administration of a board of 
trustees. The disregard of this separation 
is a not uncommon tendency and weakness 
of a board. 

If there be a type of trustee, as in some 
institutions there is, who may be called a 
‘“‘dummy,’’ there is also at the other ex- 
treme the executive trustee who seeks to do 
duties which do not belong to him. Such 
matters of administration as the details of 
the course of study, the number of hotrs 
which an individual professor should teach, 
the discipline of students, represent ad- 
ministrative duties which do not concern 
his office. He is to deal with tendencies 
and movements in a course of study, with 
the amount of work which the whole pro- 
fessorate should do and with the general 
good order of the college; but he is not to 
deal with specific and individual details of 
any one of these principles or methods. 
Such details belong primarily to the execu- 
tive, who, if he be at all fitted for his place, 
has both the right and the obligation to 
perform. 

Among the more important of what may 
be called the exterior duties of a trustee is 
the proper investment of endowment 
These funds are held in trust. 


funds. 
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The qualities which go to constitute a good 
trustee of a private estate are the qualities 
demanded in an academic trustee. These 
qualities are sound judgment respecting 
funds, real or personal, prudence, caution, 
Vigilance, a sense of proportion and always, 
of course, integrity. All interests personal 
to himself are to be absolutely prohibited. 
The record of the investment of the funds 
of the American college, for almost three 
hundred years, is a record of wisdom, hon- 
esty and of productiveness. Whatever 
losses have occurred, and they have been 
few and small, have arisen, as in the case 
of most bank failures, in the desire, first, 
either to get a high rate of interest, or, 
second, to promote some private or personal 
undertaking. But the college has been re- 
markably free from such adventures and 
adventurers. The ideal college of the 
future will be even still more free from 
such evil influences. 

The most marked instance of a lack of 
sound judgment in the investment of funds 
is found in the early history of the Johns 
Hopkins University. In the legacy which 
Mr. Hopkins made to the university were 
included fifteen thousand shares of the 
stock of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
Mr. Hopkins’ confidence in the prosperity 
of that railroad was absolute. He enjoined 
the trustees, moreover, to watch over and 
to protect the interests of that road. At 
the time of his making his legacy, the an- 
nual dividends were ten per cent. The 
chairman of the finance committee of the 
road was made president of the board of 
trustees of the university. Mr. John W. 
Garrett, the president of the road itself, 
acted as chairman of the finance committee 
of the university board. This double com- 
bination was most unfortunate. The sub- 
sequent failure of the railroad to pay divi- 
dends threatened the bankruptey of the 
university.® 

6D, C, Gilman, ‘‘The Launching of a Univer- 
sity,’’ pp. 29-30. 
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The confidence, however, which the ecom- 
munity has in the integrity—both intellec- 
tual and moral—of a board of trustees has 
Such econfi- 
Without it, 

With it, 


usually been well merited. 
dence is a most precious asset. 


no college can worthily exist. 
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there is no worthy academic opportunity 
The ideal college 


is the splendid outcome of a long, 


which is denied unto it. 
heroie 
college 


The trustees of such a 
the best 


struggle. 


represent elements of the ¢com- 


munity. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILMS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Unprer the auspices of the British Film In- 
stitute, 4, Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1, 
a private demonstration of educational sound 
films was presented at the Academy Cinema, 
London, on June 21, before teachers and edu- 


ot 
Cal 


Nature diseussed the demonstration 


1onists. 


as follows: 


As Mr. H. 


the 


M-P., 


soard of Education, pointed out 


Ramsbotham, parliamentary 
secretary to 


his introductory address, such films must not 


ve accepted without reservation, for they should 


vays be looked upon as being supplementary 


teacher himself, The production of the films 


shown was 


a piece of pioneer work and exper 


nental in character, and the venture augurs wel 


r the future of the cinematograph in education, 
lly if the producers receive the constructiv 

Ther 
- 


s little doubt that, provided it is not abused, th 


especla 


criticism from teachers for which they ask. 


sound film will prove an important asset to thi 


teacher of the future. The seven films presented 
on this occasion clearly showed not only the expert 
m producers we have at our command, but also 


aid 


unwelcome intruder. 


vhere the film will be a useful and where 
will prove an 

The films of the life-history of the thistle, the 
growth and irritability of roots, and the physiol- 
ogy of breathing were examples of good educa 
tional films—useful tools in the hands of a respon 
the 


cinematograph film in photomicrography and in 


1 


sible teacher. They showed value of the 


demonstrating those types of motion too slow to be 
watched normally. The film of wheatlands in East 
Anglia, too, was a good lesson in economic geog 
the 
ossibilities of the film in transporting a class to 


} 


he aetual scene of action, which ofherwise has to 


raphy and rural science, and demonstrated 


be done, rather inefficiently, by laborious verbal 
teaching and much reading. Such 
the lines along which it is to be hoped the cine- 
matograph in education will develop. On the other 


films indicate 


hand, certain films shown depicted the dangers i1 
herent in the cinematograph as a teaching factor. 
That on kitehencraft, for example, merely illus 
trated the processes involved in making a pork pie 
Most domestic science teachers would prefer their 
} 


] ? vd rr it ther \ 
lesson DV doing 1t thnemseives, 


pupils to learn such a 


But this is only the experimental stage, and though 
there is much to learn, a great deal of good work 


has already been done. To add to their value, t 


films are produced under authoritative direction, 


The films shown were made by Gaumont-British In 


+ 


structional, who are to be congratulated on the 





excellent production, beautiful ph hy and 
useful running commentary. The erform 
ance will be presented later in provincial towns. 

PWA FUNDS FOR NEW YORK CITY 

SCHOOLS 

ASSURANCES that New York city’s applic: 
tion for a PWA loan of $13,127,670 to build 
ten new elementary schools and four new hi 
schools will be approved “as rapidly as is ¢on 
sistent with sound practice,” have been 1 
ceived by President George J. Ryan, of the 
Board of Edueation of New York City, from 
Mr. Harold L. Ickes. The elementary schools 
will cost $5,026,120, and the high schools $s, 
101.550. 

Mr. Ickes’s assurances were given in response 
to a request of President Ryan and Colonel 
Walter Jeffreys Carlin, acting chairman of the 
school board’s committee on buildings and sites, 
for speedy approval of the application, which 


consists of only part of the aggregate total of 


$45,000,000 sought in federal] oans tor new 
school construction in the elty. 

The fourteen schools awaiting final approval, 
together with their approximate costs are: 


HigH ScHOOLS 


Franklin K. Lane, Jamaica Avenue and Eldert 
Lane, Queens, $3,486,000. 
Andrew Jackson, 115th Avenue and 204th Street 


South Bellaire, Queens, $2,527,800. 
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Tottenville, Summit Avenue, Tottenville, Staten 
Island, $976,900. 

Oakwood, Maplewood Avenue and Amber Street, 
Oakwood, Staten Island, $1,110,850. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Vanhattan 
P. 8. 43, 


$1,101,000, 


129th Street and Amsterdam Avenue, 


The 

P, S. 80, addition, East Van Cortland Avenue and 
Mosholu Parkway, $246,000. 

107, 


Brong 


Pr, 3, Seward and Croes Avenues, $713,000. 


Brooklyn 4 

P. S. 201, addition, Twelfth Avenue and Eighty- 
first Street, $257,000. 

P. 8. 225, addition, Humboldt and Ripple Streets, 

$335,500, 

Pes, Seventieth 


247, Twenty-first Avenue and 


Street, $510,000. 

Queens 
P. 8S. 2, Twenty-first Avenue and Seventy-sixth 
Street, North Woodside, $301,700. 


P. S, 48, 108th Avenue and 155th Street, Jamaica, 
$384,100, 
P. S. 146, Queens, 159th Avenue and Ninety- 


eighth Street, Howard Beach, $548,000. 
P. S, 149, Queens, Ninety-third Street and Hayes 


Avenue, Jackson Heights, $629,820. 


A $2,000,000 federal loan already granted is 
now being used to buy furniture for about 
fifteen schools, whieh were completed 
months ago, but which have been delayed in 
opening because of lack of funds to provide 


The schools will open in the fall. 


new 


equipment. 


IMPROVED EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 
IN LOUISIANA 

AcTING on the recommendations of the Loui- 
siana Tax Reform Commission and State Super- 
intendent of Publie Instruction, T. H. Harris, 
the current session of the Louisiana Legislature 
has passed constitutional amendments which 
point to improved educational facilities for the 
state. 

The amendments provide: 


1. That a minimum educational program for the 
state with average annual salaries of $1,000 for 
white teachers and proportionate allowances for 


other items included in the set-up be inaugurated. 
2. That the support of the schools be adjusted 


in such a manner that the state will supply ap- 
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proximately two thirds of this minimum cost and 
the parishes (counties) will supply the other one 
third. In the past the order has been reversed. 
The state has supplied about one third of the cost 
and the parishes have supplied the other two thirds. 

3. That a parish wishing to maintain a higher 
standard of schools than is included in the mini- 
mum program may do so by voting special taxes 
not to exceed five mills on the assessed value of 
property in the parish. 

4. That the State School Fund be divided into 
two parts and distributed as follows: Three fourths 
of the money will be apportioned to the parishes 
on the basis of the number of educables in the 
several parishes. The other one fourth will be used 
by the State Board of Education as an Equaliza- 
tion Fund to aid the poorer parishes in maintain- 
ing the minimum program without the necessity of 
voting any of the special taxes permitted in par- 
ishes that wish to maintain a program better than 


the required minimum. 


In order to make this program effective, it is 
necessary that the State School Fund be in- 
ereased to $10,000,000. The Legislature has 
provided new sources of revenue to care for 
the increase in the State School Fund, exemp- 
tion from taxation of homesteads up to $2,000 
in value, and state assumption of parish road 
bonds. The first receipts from the new taxes 
will be divided between the school fund and the 
homestead exemption fund as follows: The 
State School Fund will receive thirty-five per 
cent. of money, and the homestead exemption 
fund will receive sixty-five per cent. When the 
State School Fund reaches $10,000,000 the 
schools will cease to share the new money. 

The new plan of distribution depends on the 
action of the people at the polls in the Novem- 
ber election when the constitutional amendments 
will be placed before the voters for approval. 
Regardless of whether or not the constitutional 
amendments pass, the schools will gain mate- 
rially in the amount of money available for 
their support. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE NORTH CARO- 
LINA CONFERENCE FOR SOCIAL 
SERVICE 

THE following resolutions were passed at the 
recent meeting of the Committee on Education 
of the North Carolina Conference for Social 
Service: 
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1. We heartily endorse the eight months’ schoo! 
term established by the last legislature as being the 
vasis for future development of an adequate school 
opportunity for all children of the state. 

2. We request the General Assembly to continue 
the maintenance of the state-supported eight 

onths’ term out of revenue derived from sources 
ther than ad valorem taxes. 

3. We request the General Assembly to liberal 

» the laws to enable local units to provide neces 
iry supplements to the state-provided minimum ; 
ich supplements to be limited in such ways that 

state-supported school system will not be en 
langered. 

1. We request and strongly urge our General As 

mbly to so increase the appropriations for schools 

every school employee will have at least a 
ving wage. 

We recommend a character development pro- 
rram, all pervasive, but as definite and purposeful 
is possible, throughout the entire curricular and 

‘tra-eurricular activities of the school. 

6. We recommend provision for an adequate sur- 

‘y of the vocational education needs of the state 

th definite steps to be taken in meeting the situ 
tion as found in the rural and urban communi 

7. We recommend a survey of the library needs 
of the state and the provision of adequate funds 
for library leadership and materials. 

8. We commend the leadership of the State Su- 
‘rintendent of Public Instruction, A. T. Allen, for 


ling upon the citizenship of the state to take a 


irt in the reconsideration and reconstruction of 

e curriculum. 

9. We believe North Carolina has been able to 
provide better schools at less cost than the average 
n other states because we have maintained the 
‘ounty as the unit of school administration; we, 
therefore, strongly urge our General Assembly to 
continue this policy of the county as the unit of 
school administration, with professionaliy trained 
and adequately paid people in the office of county 
+ 


superintendent, so long as the counties continue to 


administer any other function of local government. 


THE TEN-YEAR PLAN OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF ROCHESTER 

THE report of the committee on the ten-year 
plan for the future development of the college 
at the University of Rochester has been sub- 
mitted by the dean to the faculty for considera- 
tion. The movement was originally initiated by 
President Rhees in 1932. A summary of the 
conclusions of the committee follows : 
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(1) The maintenance of a teaching personnel 
which, within our general scheme of development, 
is the best that can be obtained. In securing addi 
tions to our teaching force, we feel that the trustees 
should not be limited by the salaries being paid at 
present in the department to which the addition 
is to be made. On the other hand, it should be 
borne in mind that the present faculty has not been 
assembled by chance. Those members of it, whose 
work is regarded as distinctive, should receive 
salaries commensurate with their worth to the in- 
stitution. 

2) Equivalence of educational opportunity in 
the College for Men and the College for Women, 
applying, with due regard to the different interests 
of men and women, to teaching personnel and 
breadth of offering. Provision should be made for 
some professors and other members of the faculty 
to spend full time in each college. At present it 
may be desirable that some members of the faculty 
spend alternate years on each of the campuses. 
Equivalent opportunities for men and women will 
probably mean that in the College for Women there 
should be additional activities especially adapted 
to the needs of its students. Such an activity 
already exists, for example, in the course in nursing. 

(3) Provision for adequate scholarships and 
other student aid for undergraduates and for 
satisfactory library and teaching equipment for 
undergraduate instruction. 

(4) Provision for the needs of graduate work in 
respect to 

(a) Necessary additions to the teaching 
personnel. 

(b) Scholarships and fellowships. 

(ec) Library and teaching equipment. 

(5) Provision for suitable arrangement for leave 
of absence. 

(6) Provision for suitable arrangement for at 
tendance at meetings of learned societies. 

(7) Provision for visiting professors. 


THE NORTH CAROLINA INSTITUTE 
OF EDUCATION 

“EDUCATION in the Program of Reeonstrue 
tion” was the general subject of the program of 
the five-day Institute of Education, sponsored 
jointly by the State Department of Publie In- 
struction, North Carolina Education Association 
and North Carolina Congress of Parents and 
Teachers held from June 25 to 29. 

The sessions were divided among three cen 
ters, Raleigh, Chapel Hill and Greensboro. The 
program was divided accordingly into three dif- 
ferent topies, industrial, vocational and adult 


t> 
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education, secondary and higher education, and 
elementary education, respectively. 

A number of national and state officials took 
part in the program, including Governor Ehr- 
inghaus, J. C. Wright, assistant U. S. com- 
missioner of vocational education; A. T. Allen, 
state superintendent, and Dr. Sidney B. Hall, 
Virginia superintendent of publie instruction. 

Authorities in different fields of education 
came from colleges in many sections of the 
North, South and Mid-West. They included 
Professors Edward H. Reisner, John K. Nor- 
ton, John J. Coss, Jesse H. Newlon and Logis 
Mossman, from Columbia; Professor Edwin 
H. Reeder, of Vermont; Dean Maleolm Mae- 
Lean, from Minnesota; Professor George B. 
Zehmer, from Virginia; Deans W. K. Green, of 
Duke, and T. E. Browne, of State, and Presi- 
dent Graham, Dean Bradshaw and Professors 
M. R. Trabue, N. W. Walker and R. M. Grum- 
man, of the university. 

Other speakers included William T. Pork, 
president of the Citizens’ Library Movement; 
Jonathan Daniels, editor of the Raleigh News 
and Observer, and Sehool Superintendents Guy 
B. Phillips, of Greensboro, and T. Wingate An- 
drews, of High Point. 

HONORARY DEGREES AT THE UNI- 

VERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

AmonG the degrees conferred at the recent 
commencement of the University of Wisconsin 
by President Glenn Frank were the degree of 
doctor of laws on Dr. Karl Taylor Compton, 
president of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and on Dr. Albert Russell Mann, 
provost of Cornell University. 

The citations follow: 

KARL TAYLOR COMPTON 

You have brought to the field of physical investi- 

gation a productive eminence, marked by breadth 
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of knowledge, ingenuity in experimentation, and 
lucidity of exposition; your research in pure sci- 
ence reflects a rare union of precision and origi- 
nality of mind, and your research in applied science 
reveals the imaginative power of inventive genius; 
your brave innocence of belief that a man ean 
concurrently serve at the altar of productive schol- 
arship and carry the distracting obligations of the 
administrator has, in your case, been justified; 
you have declined to pursue your researches on the 
side-lines of the social turmoil or sound-proof your 
laboratory from the cries of the street, but have 
manifested a living sense of the social implications 
of all science, erasing in your own person the 
frontier between the physical sciences and the 
social sciences in unique awareness that physics is 
quite as social as sociology; despite the draft that 
publie service is making upon your energies, you 
compel us to speak of your research in the present 
tense; at the behest of the President of the United 
States, your disciplined judgment has been brought 
to bear, freely and fruitfully, upon the crucial 
problem of the relation of science to government. 


ALBERT RUSSELL MANN 


You have brought an adequate science and an 
active social sense to the enrichment of the content 
and methods of agricultural education alike in the 
United States and in Europe; you have contributed 
and are contributing a stimulating leadership to 
the development of soundly progressive policy in 
the Association of Land Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities; your captaincy of the New York State 
College of Agriculture gave breadth and depth and 
reach to its service in the life of that commonwealth ; 
you have displayed extraordinary genius in driving 
fundamental research and practical application 
abreast without soiling the purity of research or 
slowing down the process of practical utilization ; 
as Provost of Cornell University, you are sharing 
in the guidance of a great university through the 
mazes of social and economic change. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


E1gutT universities have bestowed honorary 
degrees on Dr. Conant since he took office as 
president of Harvard University. The first was 
given last December and the remaining during 
the recent commencement season. The awards 
are as follows: LL.D., University of Chicago, 
December 19, 1933; Se.D., Columbia, June 5, 
1934; Se.D., Stevens Institute of Technology, 


June 9; H.D., Boston University, June 11; 
LL.D., New York University, June 13; Se.D., 
Tufts, June 18; LL.D., Princeton, June 19; 
LL.D., Yale, June 20. 


In presenting Dr. George Frederick Zook for 
the degree of doctor of laws at the University 
of Michigan, Professor John G. Winter, head 
of the department of Latin,“made the following 
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citation to President Ruthven: “George Fred- 
erick Zook, United States 
Education, recently appointed director of the 


Commissioner of 


American Council on Education. Widely known 
by his colleagues for his effective participation 
the work of various educational organiza- 
ns, especially the North Central Association 
Schools and Colleges, unwearied in his efforts 
to develop better standards of the appraisal of 
lleges, he seeks to clarify the aims and meth- 


ds of instruction and to express their relation 

to state and society. In his administration of 
n important division of the federal government 
e has demonstrated his capacity to plan and to 
chieve.” 

Ar the Greater University of North Carolina 
the appointments have been announced of Dr. 
W. C. Jackson as dean of the Woman’s College, 
Greensboro; of W. J. 
at North Carolina State College, Raleigh; 
and of R. B. 

‘at Chapel Hill. 


Colonel Harrelson, as 


House, as dean of the univer- 


Dr. A. O. BownEn, president of the New 
Mexico State Teachers College, has been ap- 
the California Branch of 


the School of American Research of the Archeo- 


pointed director of 


logical Institute of America, which has its head- 
quarters at the University of Cali- 
Edgar L. Hewett, president of the 


Southern 
fornia. Dr. 
titute, will continue to direct the field work. 


ns 
I l 


Dr. EUGENE BEWKES, head of the department 
of philosophy and formerly dean of students at 
Colgate University, has been made director of 
the School of Philosophy and Religion, and Dr. 
Rodney L. Mott, formerly dean of students in 
the department of social science at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, has been appointed director of 
the Sehool of Social Sciences. 

RECENT promotions at the University of Mich- 
Leonard L. Watkins, from 


professor of 


asso- 


igan inelude 
ciate professor to economies ; 
Stanley Patterson, from assistant professor to 
associate professor in economies, and Lowell J. 
Carr, from assistant professor to associate pro- 


lessor in sociology. 

Dr. ARTHUR W. and Leonard W. 
Doob have been appointed instructors in psy- 
chology at Yale University, and Dr. Frances L. 


MELTON 


lg has been appointed instructor in the Clinie 
of Child Development. 
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W. R. NrBuett has been appointed lecturer in 
education at Armstrong College, Durham. 

At the Ohio State University, Professor 
Joseph S. Myers, director of the School of Jour- 
nalism, Professor Wallace S. Elden, of the de- 
partment of classical languages, and Professor 
George Rh. Twiss, of the department of educa- 


tion, have been appointed professors emeritus. 


Dr. WiLLIAM M. LEISERSON, protessor ol eco- 
nomies at Antioch College, has been appointed 
by President Roosevelt to membership in the 


National Railway Mediation Board. 


Dr. Epwin E. Wirte, lecturer on industrial 
relations at the University of Wisconsin and di- 
rector of the Wisconsin Legislative Reference 
Library, has been appointed chairman of a tech- 
nical sub-committee of the Committee on Eco- 
nomie Security, to study unemployment, old- 
age insurance and a social program. 

PROFESSOR OTTO SCHMITZ, known in Germany 
as the intellectual leader of the Christian Stu 
dents’ movement, has been expelled from his 
professorship in the University of Miinster by 
order of the Reich Ministry of the Interior. 
The Ministry gave no explanation, but it is said 
that Professor Schmitz aroused the displeasure 
of the authorities by opposing the destruction of 
the Christian Students’ for the 
benefit of the Storm Troops and other strictly 


organization 


Nazi bodies. 

Proressor Net C. ARVIN, head of the depart 
ment of French at the University of Rochester, 
has been decorated by the French Government 
and has been designated an officer of the acad- 
emy. 

Dr. OrLO H. MAUGHAN, extension assistant in 
farm Cornell University, has 
] 


taken up his work in Washington as a statistical 


management at 


assistant for the Farm Credit Administration. 


Dr. ALLEN E. Sepawick, professor of geol 
ogy at the University of Southern Cali 


tornia, 
has been elected president of the Board of Edi 


cation of the Los Angeles city schools. 


G. C. Mann has been appointed chief of the 
Division of Adult and Continuation Education 
for the State of California. He succeeds L. B. 
Travers, who recently resigned. 
le, Ind.. 


Dr. CHarues C. WILSON, of Evansvi 


has been elected by the Board of Education 
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director of health and physical education in 
the Hartford, Conn., publie schools. 

Ar the Ithaca meeting of the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education, Professor 
C. C. Williams, of the State University of Iowa, 
was elected its president for the coming year. 
Professor Williams succeeds Professor W. E. 
Wickenden, president of the Case School of 
Applied Science. Other officers elected were 
Professor H. P. Hammond, of the Brooklyn 
Polytechnie Institute, and Dean G. C. Shaad, 
of the University of Kansas, as vice presidents. 
Professor F. L. Bishop, of the University of 
Pittsburgh, was reelected secretary, a position 
he has held for the last twenty years, and W. O. 
Wiley, of John Wiley and Sons, New York, 
was elected treasurer. 

A SUPPLEMENT to the June issue of La 
Pediatria is dedicated to Professor Roeco 
Jemma, who occupies the chair of children’s 
diseases at Naples, on the occasion of the eul- 
mination of his thirty years’ professorial ac- 
tivity. It contains a biographical note, a bibli- 
ography of his 137 contributions to literature, 
congratulations from pediatrists of all coun- 
tries, abstracts from his “Festschrift,” and an 
account of a ceremony held in his honor. 

Dr. Arvip WALLGREN, professor of pediatries 
and chief of the Children’s Hospital at Gothen- 
burg, Sweden, delivered the Theodore B. Sachs 
resident lectures in tuberculosis of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois College of Medicine, on June 6 
and 7. These lectures have been established at 
the college for a five-year period by the Chicago 
Tuberculosis Institute. 

Henry Roseman Lana, from 1896 to 1922 
professor of Romance Languages and literature 
at Yale University and since 1922 professor 
emeritus, died on July 25 in his eightieth year. 

Emity F. WHEELER, formerly dean of women 
at Northwestern University, died on July 27, 
at the age of eighty-four years. 


Miss ExizanetH A. GREENER, for the last 
twenty years principal of the school of nursing 
and superintendent of nurses at Mount Sinai 
Hospital, died on July 27 at the age of fifty- 
nine years. For the last two years she was pres- 
ident of the New York State League of Nursing 
Edueation and she had been president of the 
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New York State Nurses Association and the 
Michigan State Nurses Association. 

Proressor JAN WapIJ, direetor of the Ukrain- 
ian College, was killed by an assassin at Lwow, 
Poland, on July 25. Professor Wadij, who 


taught the Ukrainian language, was the author 


of a recent manifesto signed by leading Ukrain- 
ians condemning the terrorist activities of the 
Ukrainian Nationalist organization. 


TWENTY-SEVEN guidance demonstrations were 
arranged as part of a conference on individual! 
development and guidance held at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, from July 31 to 
August 2. The demonstrations included indi- 
vidual Stanford-Binet intelligence examinations 
with gifted children, auditory aids in speech 
improvement, measuring musical talents as a 
contribution to guidance and the audiometer in 
a group test of hearing. 


TEACHERS of vocational agriculture from two 
hundred Ohio communities assembled on July 
23 for the annual midsummer conference at the 
Ohio State University to diseuss their work in 
relation to the economic aud social adjustments 
affecting agriculture. The first three days were 
devoted to a conference in which phases of the 
New Deal program for agriculture were dis- 
cussed. The remainder of the week was spent 
in informal conferences. The program was ar- 
‘ranged by Dr. J. I. Falconer, of the department 
of rural economies, and Dr. L. E. Jackson, of 
the department of agricultural education, in co- 
operation with Dr. Ray Fife, of the state de- 
partment of education. Dr. Fife supervises the 
work of teachers of voeational agriculture. In 
addition to speakers from the state department 
and from the university, several others ad- 
dressed the group. Among them were Dr. 
Kenneth Dameron, deputy NRA administrator 
of wholesale and retail codes, Washington, 
D. C.; Dillon S. Myer, chief of the AAA com- 
plianece section, Washington, D. C.; Ernest 
Rice, general agent for the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, Louisville, Ky.; L. R. Schoen- 
mann, regional director for the Land Policy 
Section; J. S. Cutler, regional director for the 
Soil Erosion Service; Dr. C. G. MeBride, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Ohio Milk Marketing 
Commission; J. W. Wuichet, acting state agent 
for the corn-hog adjustment program; John 
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Slipher, assistant state agent in charge of to- 
bacco and wheat adjustment; C. S. Vickers, field 
manager for the Ohio Poultry Improvement 
Association. 

FELLOWSHIPS for study abroad have been an- 
nouneed by the Institute of International Edu- 
cation. A total number of thirty fellows will 
attend universities in Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Italy and Switzerland during the 
coming academic year. These fellowships pro- 
vide the recipients in practically all cases with 
board, room and tuition charges. About the 
same number of students from these five coun- 
tries will study in the United States. During 
the past six years the institute has brought two 
hundred and seventy-seven students from Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Italy and Swit- 
zerland to the United States and has sent one 
American students 
The value 


and 
abroad for study in these countries. 


hundred eighty-five 
of these “exchange fellowships” during that pe- 
riod was $250,835. 


Giprs to Cornell University received during 
the academie year 1933-34 ending July 1 
amounted to $1,012,338.73, according to the re- 
port of the controller. The Cornellian Council, 
the fund-raising organization of the alumni, is 
credited with $188,533.06, of which $68,250 was 
inrestrieted as to its use by the president and 
he board of 5,000 Cornell 
alumni made voluntary contributions. The Med- 
ical College in New York City received gifts 
amounting to $68,758.82 during the year. Of 
the $755,096.85 which came directly to the uni- 
versity the largest donation was $500,000 from 
the estate of Henry H. Westinghouse, ’74. This 
sum is now a part of the permanent endowment 


trustees. Over 


of the university and the income will be used 
for the College of Engineering. The gifts spec- 
ify a wide variety of purposes, including schol- 
arships, loan funds, research projects, equip- 
ment, books, plant equipment and improvement, 
current expenses, prizes and additions to en- 
dowment. A number of gifts were unrestricted 
as to use and enabled the university to offset a 
declining income caused by a slight shrinkage in 
enrolment as well as a reduction in income from 
investments. 


COMMITTEES of New York City teachers, un- 
der the direction of Lawrence A. Wilkins, di- 
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rector of modern foreign language study in the 
city’s senior high schools, are developing new 
types of courses with civic understanding and 
sympathy in view. The new courses will seek to 
stimulate the pupil’s search into the everyday 
life, geography, history, industries, governments, 
culture, traditions and ideals of the countries 
where the language is spoken. A committee in 
each of the languages, French, Spanish, Italian 
and German, is preparing a suggestive outline 
for each term. The course in Spanish, for ex- 
ample, includes a review of the early discoveries 
and the contributions of Spain to the new world 

-of the economic results of the introduction of 
sheep, cattle, horses, sugar-cane and barley; 
the political and religious contributions in coun- 
tries colonized by Spain, a study of Spanish 
missions in California and Texas. Adequate 
study of these subjects would involve an ac- 
quaintanee with painting, pottery, weaving, 
feather-work, and work in gold and silver, as 
well as music, especially programs of Spanish- 
American musie broadcast by the Pan American 


Union in Washington. 


A DISPATCH to the Christian Science Monitor 
reports that a minimum wage of $800 a year for 
public-school teachers will be recommended to 
the Ontario Department of Education, acecord- 
ing to a resolution passed recently by delegates 
representing Ontario’s seven normal schools. It 
was pointed out in the resolution that some 
teachers are receiving only $250 a year. That 
teachers holding permanent certificates be 
granted a high-school assistant’s certificate when 
academically qualified, on completion of a see- 
ond-year course at normal school, was a further 
recommendation. A third resolution asked that 
permanent certificates granted after completion 
of the second-year course at normal school be 
first-class, 


permanent superior 


designated as 
permanent superior second-year certificate, or 
permanent superior kindergarten-primary cer- 


tificate. 

AccorDING to an Associated Press dispatch, 
twenty-six schools and camps for women during 
the summer months have been established in 
twenty-four states and the District of Columbia 
by the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion. Others will be established later. No work 
will be done on publie out-of-door projects. 
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Students will be chosen by the state relief ad- 
ministrations from unemployed women. Mem- 
bers of the staffs of the camps and schools, ex- 
cept the directors, also will be chosen from the 
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unemployed. The subjects to be taught include 
vocational training and guidance, household 
management, English, social science, health edu- 


cation and similar subjects. 


DISCUSSION 


NURSERY SCHOOLS IN THE EMER- 
GENCY PROGRAM! 

WHILE nursery schools of any kind appear 
somewhat strange and radical to many people, 
the truth is that such schools were originally 
established in this country over a hundred years 
ago by Mr. Wilderspin. Having seen them 
prosper on a small scale in New England and 
New York, he predicted that they would soon 
spread to the entire country so that every child 
could be taken care of in a neighborhood school. 
But he underestimated the tremendous size of 
this country, and he could not foresee that many 
other developments in education were to be con- 
sidered paramount, chiefly with respect to rural 
edueation, secondary education and higher edu- 
cation. So slow has been the extension down- 
ward of public education that we have included 
the kindergarten only during the past thirty 
years, and in spite of intensive efforts for five- 
year-olds we still have facilities for only one 
child out of four. 

During the present emergency, when the 
morale in families became particularly low, it 
was apparent that something might well be 
done to improve conditions for very young 
children, and at the same time to furnish a 
measure of economic security to that small but 
important sector of our population engaged in 
the practise of teaching. Emergeney nursery 
schools, then, were set up for four major pur- 
poses: (1) To restore unemployed teachers and 
allied workers to socially useful services; (2) to 
develop the physical and mental well-being of 
preschool children in needy, underprivileged 
families; (3) to assist parents in meeting the 
nutritional, physical and social needs of their 
children; (4) to set up an environment and 
daily program appropriate for preschool chil- 
dren as a demonstration for schools, homes and 
welfare agencies. 


About 2,500 new units were established in 36 


1 Given at the White House, Washington, D. C., 
May 21, 193 


states, giving full-day care and guidance to ap- 
proximately 50,000 children and employing per- 
haps 10,000 people altogether. Of course a pro- 
gram on this small seale has merely seratched 
the surface of the tremendous problem of im- 
proving the health, development and education 
of these young children. But it has served its 
main purpose in demonstrating that a good life 
really can be provided for children of this age 
under educational auspices and that parents do 
welcome the assistance which the nursery schoo] 
gives. They welcome it not only because of the 
direct benefits to their children, which even the 
non-scientific person can see and understand, 
but because of the better insight which they are 
able to get by contact with good nursery school 
practise. That state commissioners of educa- 
tion are aware of the advantages to be gained 
from this new extension of education is indi- 
cated by the fact that 31 commissioners out of 
36 requested a renewal of the program for the 
coming year, and in 22 of these states they have 
asked for summer programs. 

The experience of other countries endorses the 
nursery school idea. As Mrs. Roosevelt has 
said, England has taken to this movement with 
great enthusiasm: we find public endorsement 
of it from king and archbishop. In their re- 
construction programs, particularly with respect 
to slum removal, the English are finding the 
nursery school invaluable. Russia too believes 
in them whole-heartedly, and with extraordi- 
nary energy has proceeded to set up public 
schooling for children at all ages. Already they 
have over three million children in nursery 
school and kindergarten programs. So great 
has been the impact of European experience 
upon the nursery school movement that we find 
the Child Welfare Committee of the League of 
Nations making the following recommenda- 
tions: 

We are struck by the serious character of the 
psychological effects produced by the depression 
upon children and of the strained and discouraged 
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family atmosphere which is inevitable in homes 
suffering from unemployment. 
The committee emphasizes the necessity for re 
ving children from the pernicious atmosphere of 
heir own homes during the greater part of the 
jay and sending them to nursery schools, recre 
tion centers or reading rooms so that they may 


enjoy the quietness and freedom from care and 





ritation that are essential conditions to their 


per development. 


Some school superintendents dwell upon the 
paramount position of “normal schooling,” the 
implication being that we should not attempt 
new things in education until everything is right 
and good at other levels. Needless to say, 
every one wants the normal school term estab- 
ished and maintained with the highest possible 
standards so that at no age will children be 
allowed to suffer through inadequate or incor- 
rect school procedures. However, such a stand 
need not deter one from trying experiments at 
other levels. Children below the age of five or 
six have their health, character and personality 
to develop also, and such development is always 
found to have a high place in the aims of edu- 
cation. As a matter of fact we are not at all 
sure that these high aims ean be realized unless 
we start with a positive program of assistance 
and guidance for children well below the con- 
ventional school age. Moreover, it is possible 
hat if schools do not want to undertake this 
early sponsorship for the children’s health and 
education, some other organizations may step 
into the breach. It seems clear, then, that we 
should extend edueation to such ages and areas 
as will enable us all to realize better the essen- 
tial aim of any educational process. However 
stated, this aim will always have as its chief 
emphasis the welfare of children. 

It is foolish to say that we can not afford 
to do these things for children, since few states 
have taken adequate steps toward renovating 
their taxation and budgetary arrangements. Al- 
most every state spends enough on passenger 
cars alone to pay its educational bills many 
times over, and such ineidentals as cosmetics 
or tobacco taken separately will pay the costs 
of a state’s complete educational program. 
We should not talk glibly about not having the 
wealth to do what we think ought to be done 
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as long as such conditions are the rule. Rather 
we should look forward courageously to a reex- 
amination of the sourees of our wealth and to 
its socially adequate distribution. 


GEORGE D. StToppARD 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


A STATISTICAL SLIDE RULE 
At last the statistician, particularly in the 
fields of education and psychology, may be on 
a parity with the engineer when it comes to 


* which has 


facilitating computation. A study 
been under way for two years has resulted in 
the production of a genuine caleulating slide 
rule adapted to the statistical caleulations of 
edueation and psychology. This statistical slide 
rule, models of which have been produced by 
the Keuffel and Esser Company, is comparable 
to the engineer’s log log duplex in versatility 
and number of seales. Ten of the seventeen 
seales are standard slide-rule seales, (A, B, C, 
D, CF, DF, CI, CIF, K, L), which take care 
of the usual precesses of multiplication, divi- 
sion, powers, roots, reciprocals and logarithms. 
The remaining seven seales make the statistical 
slide rule virtually “self-contained” for ordi- 
nary statistical computations. They enable the 
user to read either 1—-r? or \/1-r? for a given 
setting of r, to read areas under the normal 
curve for given abscissae—or vice versa, and to 
calculate intelligence or other quotients based 
on two ages given in years and months. The 
gauge point (.)6745 is marked on the C and 
D seales, ineluding their variants. 

An abstract of the study, with euts of both 
faces of the statistical slide rule, appears in the 
July, 1934, issue of the Peabody Journal of 
Education. This abstract gives a description 
of the seales and summarizes the research which 
was made in attempting a tentative evaluation 
of the rule. It is predicted that the statistical 
slide rule will provide a valuable vade mecum 
for the individual student or research worker, 
including, of course, the educational psycholo- 
grist. 

DENNIS H. CooKE 
1E. R. Enlow, ‘‘A Statistical Slide Rule,’’ Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 130, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, 1934. 
Unpublished doctoral dissertation. Abstract in 
the Peabody Journal of Education, July, 1934. 
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QUOTATIONS 


THE KANSAS SCHOOLS 

IKANSAS has an antiquated system of support 
for its schools. For more than seventy years 
Kansas has depended upon local taxes on real 
estate and personal property for the support of 
its schools. That was all very well back in the 
days when all the property of the citizens of 
Kansas was their land, horses, cattle and other 
visible goods. It is all wrong now. 

Kansas is the forty-eighth state in the rank of 
states which seek to support their schogls at 
least partially by a state tax. As time has gone 
on the burden has grown inereasingly upon the 
holder of a homestead, whether urban or rural. 
The prosperous have escaped their share of the 
load. The load has fallen on the shoulders of 
the man who owns a home and is paying 
monthly into a building and loan association or 
mortgage company to hold this home; or on the 
farmer who is Jumping sideways to be able to 
make a living for his family and pay the inter- 
est on the mortgage on his farm. 

It is high time that we gave up these ox cart 
tactics. We must devise some sort of a system 
to provide adequate support of schools, at least 


partially from some other source than a tax on 


real and personal property. Only recently a 
well-known citizen of Kansas died, leaving an 
estate of about three milllion dollars. He had 
been paying taxes on real property less than 
that on the average farm or home. Still more 
recently another citizen died in Topeka, leaving 
an estate of a million dollars, with practically 
no taxes on real estate. 

It would take more than a philosopher to de- 
termine just how this problem should be solved, 
but it ean be solved and it will be solved. Some- 
how the thing should be worked out so that 
through either an increased inheritance tax, a 
selective sales tax, a luxury tax, segregation of 
the income tax, or some other form of tax, the 
burden of support of the publie schools should 
fall more equally on the shoulders of the Kan- 
sas citizens who should pay this tax, and less on 
farms and real estate in towns. 

The proposal of the Kansas State Teachers 
Association that new sourees of revenue should 
be found for the support of the publie schools 
is sound. The very fact that the teachers them- 


selves are now proposing such a thing shows 


that they have their feet on the ground and that 
they know more about this thing than we have 
thought they knew.—Emporia Gazette. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE RELATION OF INTELLIGENCE 
TEST SCORES OF KINDERGARTEN 
CHILDREN TO THEIR READING 
TEST SCORES IN THE FIRST 
GRADE 

Tuis study originated in the problem of 
separating the beginner in first-grade reading 
who learns at a slow rate from the one whose 
reading progress will be normal or rapid. The 
testing program was carried out in ‘the kinder- 
gartens and first grades of the public school 
system of Gary, Indiana, for three consecutive 
semesters. The following problems occurred in 
connection with the effort to group the children 
according to ability. 

(1) Are intelligenee test scores.of value in 
the selection of kindergarten children for dif- 
ferent types of reading instruction in first 


grade? 


(2) After establishing homogeneots-grouping 


how does the reading achievement of children in 
first grade compare with their intelligence test 
ratings made at the close of kindergarten 
training? 

(3) How much are test scores affected by the 
fact that a foreign language is spoken in the 
home? 

At the end of their last semester in kinder- 
garten the pupils were given the Detroit First 
Grade Intelligence Test. Their scores, together 
with the teachers’ estimates of ability to succeed 
in first grade, were used for classification into 
two groups. One group, called 1C, was given 
special help in reading and remained in the first 
grade three semesters. The other group was 
placed in 1B and followed the usual first grade 
reading program. The same teacher handled 
both classes and was free to make transfers 
from one group to the other, depending on the 
pupil’s progress. 
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Each child who had been given the intelli- 
cence test in kindergarten was given the Detroit 
Word Recognition Test at the end of one semes- 
ter of reading, either as a member of a 1C or 
a 1B elass. 
rroup, Which had the test only after two semes- 


One exception occurred, in the 2B 
ters of instruction. It was possible to give the 
reading test to two groups after their second 
semester in the first grade. These classes are 
(I) 
ind (IL) after two semesters of reading. 


reading, 
They 


include the same children except for failures 


numbered after one semester of 


and transfers. One thousand and six children 
were tested both on the intelligence and the 
reading test. For convenience the groups are 


designated by the following plan: 


Present Terms 
Group grade completed Number 

2B 2B 1B and 1A 23 

1A (IT) 1A 1B and 1A 351 
1A(1) 1A 1B 375 
1B 1B 1B 253 
1B (IT) 1B 1C and 1B 62 
1B(1) 1B 1C 76 
1C 1C 1C 67 


The data concerning these groups at the end 
of a year in kindergarten follow in Table I. In 
Table II the results of the achievement test are 
viven with the correlation coefficients comparing 
the intelligence test with the reading test. 


TABLE I 
CHRONOLOGICAL AGE OF KINDERGARTEN CLASSES 
WITH THEIR MENTAL AGE ON THE DETROIT 
First GRADE INTELLIGENCE TEST 


Chronological Mental 
Group Number age age 

Q: Q, Q; Q: Q. Q; 
2B 231 5-8 5-11 6-3 5-4 5-11 6-5 
1A(IT) 35 5-8 5-11 6-3 5-2 5-7 6-3 
1A(I) 379 9 6-1 6-5 5-2 5-7 63 
1B 253 5-8 6-0 6-4 5-6 5-11 6-5 
1B (IT) 62 5-8 6-0 6-4 4-10 5-0 5-3 
1B(1) 76 5-9 6-0 64 5-9 50 5-2 
1C 67 5-9 6-1 64 4-11 5-0 5-3 
Total 1,006 5-9 6-0 6-4 5-2 5-7 6-3 
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According to Table I the quartile points for 
ages of these 
groups are markedly different. With four ex- 
ceptions the mental ages are lower. 
to be expected for the groups taking 1C work, 


the chronological-.and mental 
This was 


since those classes were selected on the basis of 
For the 
groups as a whole the data of Table I indicate 
that they are below-average in ability. How- 
ever, the reading achievement of 


low seores in the intelligence test. 


these same 
pupils was higher than the norms given for the 
Detroit Word Recognition Test according to the 


data of Table II. 


TABLE II 
DETROIT WoRD RECOGNITION TEST 
PARED WITH NORMS AND CORRELATIONS 
BETWEEN THE READING TEST AND 
THE INTELLIGENCE TEST 


Scores Com- 


Group Number Seores Norm Correlation 
Qa Q Qs 
2B 231 19.8 24.5 31.0 20 21+ .04 
LA(IT) ... 351 22.3 28.4 33.2 20 a6 = .06 
1A (I) 379 9.1 13.4 18.5 12 22 + .03 
1B 253 13.1 18.0 23.1 12 30 + .04 
1B(IT) 62 10:7 33.7 17.3 12 30 + .08 
1B(1) 76 19 3.6 6.2 4 24 + 07 
1¢* 67 3.7 6.3 9.4 i .24 + .08 
All 1A 583 20.4 26.5 32.2 0 
All 1B... 694 10.5 15.2 20.5 12 
All 1C..... 143 2.4 4.8 7.9 4 


* The 1C norm is an estimated one. 


From this table we note the superiority in 
score of the classes 2B and 1A(II) after two 
semesters of reading. The other group having 
two semesters of work, the 1B(II), was origi 
nally a 1C elass, which accounts for the low 
median seore. The 1B group which made a 
snedian markedly-abeve-the-norm was the same 
group which showed superiority in-the mental 
test, according to Table I. 

The correlations given in Table II indicate 
that the intelligence test scores obtained from 
the Detroit First Grade Intelligence Test are 
not good prognostic measures of reading sueeess 
in—first—grade, although such scores can be- 
utilized in for different 
types of reading instruction. The effectiveness 
of the plan can results 


establishing classes 


not be judged by its 
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since it was begun to achieve those results. The 
data show that the teaching was effective either 
because of, or in spite of, segregating the duller 
children. The median score of all the groups 
was above the norms in all but one instance. 

Phe—correlation between intelligence and 
reading test scores was greater after the second 
semester of instruction. This may be due to the 
wider range in achievement after two terms of 
work. More training apparently seatters the 
class in reading ability and tends to cause an 
increase in the correlation between reading 
achievement and capacity as measured hy an 
intelligence test. 

The first grade reading problem in the Gary 
schools was further complicated by the large 
number of children from homes where a foreign 
language was spoken. In this connection a 
study was made of two groups selected from the 
classes reported above. These children were 
from the same classrooms so far as possible. 
Ninety-four were from homes in which a for- 
eign language was spoken and one hundred 
from English-speaking homes. We shall refer 
to them hereafter as the “Foreign” and the 
“English” groups. The following table gives 


items which were compared. 
TABLE III 


COMPARISON OF TEST RESULTS FOR CHILDREN WITH 
DIFFERENCES IN LANGUAGE BACKGROUND 


Foreign English 


Mean, Intelligence Test 19.1 + .67 264.-:..77 


Mean, Reading Test £8 2.43 55 2.0 
S.D. Intelligence Test 97 04 115. 2&37 
S.D. Reading Test 19 + .09 1.5: 07 

37 + 06 54 + .05 


Correlation between tests 


Although the English group made higher 
seores_on both tests, the Foreign group seored 
almost as high on the reading test. It is 
probable that the English group made intelli- 


gence test seores more closely approximating 
their true ability than the Foreign group. This 
is further indicated by the widersentter-tn-the 
standard deviation for the English group in the 
intelligence test scores. The difference of seven 
points in the means of the two groups on the 
intelligence test represents a six months’ dif- 
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ference in mental age. That the difference jis 
so insignificant after a semester of first grade 
certainly raises the question as to whether the 
Foreign group was actually more dull. Studies 
by Serota, Pintner, Giardini and Root indicate 
that foreign language groups often show an 
apparent inferior intellectuality which is not 
consistent with later accomplishment. The data 
of this study confirm these previous investiga- 
tions. 

From this study of the value of a group in- 
telligence test in the selection of pupils for 
different types of reading instruction in first 
grade it was concluded that: 

(1) The elasssifieation of pupils according to 
intelligence test seores gave homogeneous 
groups, since there was little overlapping of 
high and low reading seores between two adja- 
cent class groups. However, after one semester 
of training, differences in ability which ap- 
peared to be of significance for reading instrue- 
tion were materially lessened within each group. 
Children who were expected to make slow 
progress in school were able to exceed the read- 
ing test norms, either because of, or in spite of, 
homogeneous grouping. 

(2) Intelligence tests administered in kinder- 
garten are not good prognostic measures of 
reading success in first-grade classes, although 
there is a small correlation between their rating 
and the reading test score obtained after one or 
two semesters of training. 

(3) In selecting homogeneous groups at the 
first-grade level the importance of the home lan- 
guage must be emphasized. Intelligence test 
ratings obtained in kindergarten correspond 
more closely to reading test scores in first grade 
for children from English-speaking homes than 
for those from foreign language homes. In 
communities with a large foreign population the 
home language should be considered a factor in 
determining test results in the primary grades. 

HENRIETTE WOOLF 
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and William McAndrew, 1924- 
By WILLIAM McANDREW 
advoeated for the position of president of the 


DYNAMITE IN SUMMER COURSES 
wreath 


I 


{mona the patriots who deserve a 


Milton Loomis, director « 
of New York 
There has long been 
Mater has 
with the 


vear is modest 


summer session University. 
Did you see his bulletin? 

suspicion that this lively Alma 
threatening old 


Loomis seems to be helping her 


Status Quo 


oree court. 
. First on the bill comes a course, “Edu- 
in for Social Reconstruction,” with fascism, 
cialism, changing morals, labor troubles, dis 
sed by apostles a college professor might 
ve been afraid to mention ten years ago. 
\{mongst them are constructive instructors pro 
immed for “preparing the teacher for the 
day,” “youth and the changing world” and 
course on Young 
the New Order. Crime, The New 
Wreckers, Sehool Man- 
The New Industrial 
Prob- 


ems, Teacher Organization, Politics and School, 


on. There is an entire 


\meriea and 


Eeonomies, Education 
vement in the Depression, 
Community Service, Leisure 


Kdueation, 
Patriotism and Student Activities are some of 
the offerings in addition to a goodly number 
ot old academic standbys. I notice Mary Fox, 
Roval Copeland, Matthew Woll, Harry Laidler 

1 Norman staff, 
conservative 


Thomas on the teaching 
strong battery of 


prolessors,. 


STANDPATTERS AND FREETHINKERS 
IN THE N. E. A. 

Witt1AM BouTweEtu’s account of the Wash- 

gton convention of the National 

\ssociation, as printed in ScuHoon AND Society 


Edueation 


ist month, is, I’ll say, having been bewildered 

the multiplicity of different sorts of things 
happening at the same time, a triumph of re- 
porting that should be ealled to the attention 
of the Pultizer prize commission. Boutwell is 
head editor of the U. S. Office of 


and very abstemious of 


Edueation 
properly eriticism 
lirected against any educational organization. 
He knows, but says nothing, of the whispering 


campaign against one of the men prominently 


association. The charge against him was that 
he is tainted by the doctrines of John Dewey, 
Russell, Counts, Watson, Kilpatrick, Bagley, 
Snedden and Columbia University. People that 
I love were prejudiced by dread of this in 


like that 


Good land, why pick Colum 


but I, as do, much 


fluence, many 
disagrees with me. 
bia as the black sheep, while New York Um 
versity, her neighbor, is fully as tarred with 
Deweyism? Would that some researcher might 


find the center of educational resistance to a 
new order so that we of the old guard might 
hold a convention there. Where can educational 
calm be found? California says, “It is not in 
me.” Colorado can not claim it, nor Texas, 
Utah, Illinois, North Carolina, Michigan, Wis 
consin, Alabama nor Minnesota, as judged by 
warm anti-traditional articles in their state edu 
cational journals. Teachers have so long been 


twitted with being in a rut that you would 

think the allegation that any one is kicking over 

the traces would bring admiration for him. 
Robert Le Diable Moore of 


¢ood bomb into one session attacking teachers’ 


llinois threw a 


“meek attitude and their milk-and-water resolu 
tions.” Illinois, he said, is the junk yard of 
school wreckers, wealthy robber barons making 
children pay for bankers’ blunders. 

York 


Times report of American Legion Cooke’s at 


After reading Eunice Barnard’s New 


tack on teachers for telling children we need a 
Milo Whittaker’ 


meeting and heard this DeKalb, Ili pro 


new social order, I went to 


nois, 
fessor applauded for telling us we do need a 
new social order and the rising generation mus 
so be taught. He has been canvassing hundreds 
amazing 


of high-sehool pupils and finds an 


number of them recording their belief tha 
God’s in his heaven, all’s right with the world 
our society is O. K. 

Hard on Legionnaire Cooke’s exhortation, the 


association’s committee on social-economie goals 
leaps out of the Cooke house and ealls for “a 


new era of civic interests and social interpre- 
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tations.” Legion Commander Hayes was hot 
for oaths of allegiance, while a plank offered 
for inclusion in the association platform eon- 
demns, says The Times, oaths of allegiance 
because they are means of intimidating teachers, 

Contemporaneous with these revolts the rab- 
binical assembly of America resolved that the 
failures of political democraey are due to its 
corruption and abuse by private economie in- 
terests. “We pledge ourselves to the elimina- 
tion of those economic influences which pervert 
democracy and threaten liberty. We shall sup- 
port a planned economy, a control of industry 
and a broader distribution of wealth.” “Our 
present scheme of living is a denial of brother- 
hood.” The rabbis called upon education to 
establish a new social order. 

In the lobby of the headquarters hotel I 
heard one old-time member of the National 
Education body remark, “The combination of 
Legion and N. FE. A. principles is likely to make 


a very explosive mixture.” 


TELL SOME RICH WIDOW 

THE cheeriest of all educational banquets 
occurs in Pittsburgh every June when those 
who have won awards of the Frick Educational 
Commission are handed their boons. Riding to 
the roof garden of the William Penn Hotel in 
an elevator full of teachers in gala dress you 
would searcely believe these vivacious folks 
belong to the end of a ten-months school term. 
When you see the entire company in the big 
banquet hall, buzzing with talk, merry with 
laughter, gay with bright colors and flowers, 
you will well wish old-time Americans who used 
to word-paint teachers in drab hues might see 
these handsome Pittsburghers. 

The H. C. Frick awards, I was told, were 
suggested to the donor by Pittsburgh’s front- 
rank citizen, Dr. Brashear, wheelwright, instru- 
ment maker, astronomer, scientist and member 
of the board of edueation. “Don’t give a build- 
ing,” he urged. “Don’t offer competitive prizes 
to children, paying them for attending to their 
studies. Put the money into something that 
will benefit all the children, prize-winners and 
dumb bells. Help the teachers who want to 
grow.” The management of the fund was put 
into the hands of a commission, Dr. Brashear 
and associates. They canvassed teachers for 
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suggestions. Yearly help to professional study 
is the chief benefaction resulting. At the ban- 
quet, George Gerwig, long-time secretary of the 
board of education, author of service books for 
high schoolers, now an officer of the commission 
and a member of the board of education, intro- 
duces a speaker to tell the beneficiaries and 
their friends how lucky Pittsburgh is eduea- 
tionally. Musicians from the schools radiat; 
harmony. Marshall MeCoy tells the compan 
how the checks are to be passed out. At various 
stations in the hall are banners, “Harvard,” 
“California,” “Sorbonne,” “London,” “Rome,” 
“Pittsburgh,” “Oxford’—this year, 74 universi- 
ties and several travel tours. “Ready,” sings 
the musieal McCoy, “Go.” Five hundred thirty- 
nine awardees are, without fuss or confusion, 
soon at their stations and holding the checks 
of the commission in their happy hands. 

Who has selected the places where these teach- 
ers are to do their summer study? There’s 
another fine thing about the awards. The 
teacher chooses his own brain-garden. Already 
the large majority of teachers in Pittsburgh 
have taken advantage of this broadening influ- 
ence. The former participants have a Phoebe 
Brashear Club further to spread the benefits 
of the knowledge gained. The whole scheme 
of the commission, publications, lectures, schol- 
arships for teachers, is so direet a public service, 
so intelligently managed, that if known it wil! 
appeal to every school officer and board member 
in the country as a model. I have long thought 
that the rich and kind-hearted widows sprinkled 
through the United States have been neglected 
by the school superintendents. I have been 
told by experts that there are people who want 
to give money where it would do the most good 
and don’t know what to do with it. Tell ’em 
about the Pittsburgh plan and suggest they 
endow one for your town. 


TENURE-INSURANCE REVIVAL 

A REFORM that costs the school board and the 
people no money ought to be pushed at this 
time. School trustees, thinking of the grievous 
blows educational workers have been dealt, are 
more likely to respond to appeals for something 
involving no cost than might at other times be 
the case. Now is the time to extend to back- 
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| school systems a plan of tenure that will 
tect teachers and superintendents from dis- 
when their work is of high grade and 
character first class. Surveys and stand- 

tests have reached a point that enables 
termination whether teaching and administra- 

is over the average. Enough sound psy- 
vy is at hand to demonstrate the fallacy 
fear of losing one’s place is an efficient 
The for- 


ite publie servants in school systems where 


tive to keep us up to good work. 


re laws funetion may well assist their 


ers and sisters in the backwaters where old 


ster-servant traditions obtain. There are 
lenty of such miasmatic places. Edgar 
Knight’s revision of his “Education in the 


ted States” brings school history up to date. 
His disclosures of the fragile threads that hold 
sod teachers in service are astounding. 
In one southern state, this promise from 
eachers is exacted: I will take a vital interest 
all phases of Sunday School work, donating 
time, service and money without stint for 
I will 


from all dancing, immodest dressing 


uplift and benefit of the community. 
pstain 
d any other conduct unbecoming a teacher 
nd alady. I promise not to go out with young 
men except in so far as it may be necessary to 
timulate Sunday School work. I promise not 
to fall in love, to become engaged or secretly 
that this is an 
extreme case, but Arthur Moehlman finds that 


Knight, of course, admits 


ie general ease with which local jealousies, 


litical schemes and personal prejudice can 


prevent the reengagement of a competent 
teacher, principal or superintendent is nothing 
ss than seandalous. 
The school superintendeney is behind teach- 
positions in security. But everybody who 
knows administration can show how much more 
efficiency of school service depends on the 
ead than upon the rank and file. Good armies 
th poor generals lose, said Commander Persh- 


The 


rsisting Marey idea that a superintendency 


ig, poor armies with good generals win. 


a reward, a gift; the failure to see that a 
good man working out long-time policies ean 
be supplanted without shameful loss to 
boys and girls, are errors that can be mitigated 
effort of educators. Professor 


Vv a united 
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Moehlman urges teachers’ associations to seleet 
and to 
The 


Department of Superintendence, when frater- 


raw treatments of classroom workers 


hombard the perpetrators with publicity. 


nal protection is proposed, applauds unani- 
mously; but when leadership in a positive cam- 
paign gets organized, pedal frigidity ensues in 
Detroit 


death takes the chairman, as it did John Chewn- 


the committee as in the meeting; or 
ing after the Minneapolis convention. 

A curious deterrent appears occasionally in 
the form of fear, by superintendents enjoying 
intimate friendship with their business-men 
hoards, that fraternal action in the case of any 
brother martyr flavors of labor-unionism. 
Meantime every school sociology that comes to 
this office for review has reached the conclusion 
that the union has been labor’s main protection. 
As one required to read an abundance of edu- 
cational literature every month, I note an almost 
universal conviction that publie education is 
making itself over more rapidly than ever be- 
It is hard to avoid the belief that Uni- 


versity of Chicago Professor Judd is sound in 


fore, 


his contention that, unless the school system 
exerts itself to save its generals from persistent 
sniping, any rebuilding it does will continue to 
half 


stiffer program of protection is due from the 


be abandoned here and there done. A 


wider ex- 
of the 


state and national associations. A 
tension of tenure laws in the interest 


people who pay for the schools is imperative. 


CONVENTION TALK AND MISFORTUNE 


INTELLIGENT looking schoolmasters have been 
known to say that they get more out of conver- 
sation in the lobbies than they do from listening 
This 


is, of course, unthinking nonsense, as if the 


to addresses from convention platforms. 


boiled-down and self-tested thoughts of a se- 
lected speaker were worth less than the gossip 
of the moment. Lobby talk, when it concerns 
convention doings, is docility or unsubstantiated 
disagreement. But for refreshing sociability 
and collection of odds and ends of news give 
me one of the easy chairs in the rotunda of the 
headquarters hotel. The annual jolt, there, to 
patriotism is meeting superintendents who have 
At the Washington 


1 reason 


failed of reappointment. 
meeting I met seven whom I have gooc 
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to believe have maintained school systems on 
a high grade. They have hard work to keep 
from telling in detail how they happen to be 
adrift. To most listeners this is like an in- 
valid’s recount of ailments. The American lack 
of reason in terminating a school superinten- 


dent’s service really is a disease spotting dis- 
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tricts in every part of the country. One of the 
unfortunates, it seemed to me, in asking his 
friends if they knew of vacancies, had the 
right idea of expressing his condition: “I’m 
out—polities.” Nothing more. Such is the his- 
tory of the American school superintendency 
that everybody understands those three words, 


MONTHLY SURVEY OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


She of the Social Sciences. Vassar President 
Henry Noble MaeCracken notes the surprising 
growth of social studies.!. No disciplines have 
evolved more swiftly. For at least a century to 
come the social seiences will depend on the 
inevitable reeord of science and the emotional 
nature of man, utilizing each and applying them 
to human wants. Dr. MaeCracken reviews 
especially the forty-four years teaching of Pro- 
fessor Herbert Mills, now emeritus, bringing 
into Vassar the solidest sort of teaching in the 
civic field commonly aecepted as a male pre- 
serve. At Vassar, Professor Mills was the 
recognized leader of the doctrine that the 
proper study of mankind is the man of to-day 
as well as the man of yesterday. Mills at once 
created, says Dr. MaecCracken, not only his 
pupils’ respeet for hard work but a passion for 
justice in every social field. 

There are two papers by Professor Mills in 
the volume. He accepts the full responsibility 
of college to develop leaders with preparation 
for bettering the social order. He was so 
stimulating, testifies Sociologist Margaret Ban- 
ning, that nothing in the world seemed worth 
doing except attacking some of the social ills. 
More candidates for positions as social workers 
came from Vassar than from any other college 
or university. During this depression, says 
Mrs. Banning, other women seem finding out 
for the first time things that our Vassar gradu- 
ates have known for years. “The depression 
is not so incomprehensible to us as to other 
women. Monetary history, banking, specula- 
tion, railroad eontrol, labor problems, live 
topies that have eaten their way into almost 
every household were themes of intense dis- 

1 Herbert Elmer Mills and fourteen contributors, 
‘College Women and the Social Sciences.’’ The 
John Day Company, New York. 250 pp. $2.50. 








cussion in the Mills seminars with plenty of 
heat. Indoctrination was shunned. The So 
cialist’s side, the Bolshevist’s, the Communist’s, 
the labor leader’s, got full recognition. The 
courses seem to Eunice Avery, as she looks back 
upon their presentation in 1908, to have been 
planned with an uncanny sense of what would 


be needed to-day. 


Chosen Freely. These studies were always 
elective. Three quarters of the Vassar gradu- 
ates have had them. A total of 6,209 women 
studied economics between 1890 and 1930. 
Since 1929 the classes in social science electives 
are filling up. Applications for September, 
1934, show an increase of 50 per cent. 

Fourteen Vassar graduates have articles in 
the volume. These women are professors, wel- 
fare commissioners, visiting teachers, some are 
in publie health service, in voeational guidance, 
in polities, in research, in business and _ in 
various fields of civie work. Their papers in 
the book cover education, public health, philan- 
thropy, polities, labor problems and an analysis 
of the occupations of Vassar alumnae. Mrs. 
Fitts, who gives her occupation as “minister's 
wife and homemaker,” writes a_ satisfying 
“Praise of Domesticity.” 

There is good punch in “Politics and the 
College Woman.” The educated woman in gen- 
eral has had a negligible influence on the politi- 
eal situation. Women stay out because there 
is so little in common between their conception 
of usefulness and party polities as it exists in 
the United States. In their attitude they con- 
tribute largely to the moral defeatism of the 
country’s present political philosophy. Edu- 
eated women are a large part of a critical 
audience. When you come to controlling an 
electorate, even a local one, college women are 
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early always helpless. 
rent to oftice-holding, partly because of their 

They find it too humiliating to 
When the Vassar question- 


tidiousness. 
lay to the crowd. 
res come back from the graduates, continues 
\Irs. Banning, they show the sound purposes of 
ng; the respondents are educators, mothers, 
es, aetresses—but polities is, except in one 
se, not mentioned among interests and activi- 
They read recent books and articles on 
rent problems and solutions. They quote 
Keynes and Laski. 
But they talk as though active participa- 

from 


Their criticisms are pun- 


in remedying the situation is far 

eir plans. 
Any observer of social trends must ponder 
ether Mrs. Banning’s lament is more appli- 
cable to college women than to college men. 
(he Yalensian canvass, concluding that “polities 
10 dirty to touch,” is significant enough, 
it? The proceedings of educational con- 
ntions, from their beginnings to 1930, indi- 
ite that we had no thought of polities as part 
our business. We are in a nation-wide flood 
educational repentance, as School-historian 
The 1787 


neeption of a public education to be set up 


Kdgar Knight shows, point by point. 


is with intent for training for cooperative 
rovernment; that is, school for society—that is, 
eparation for polities. Stupendous chances 
money-making lured us to dancing around 
golden calf. The flood of books on social 
nee that comes to this review shop shows 
ny a Moses lifting up his voice. The stone 
blets are due; that is, curriculums leading to 


original American proposal. 


Retarded Reform. 


by asking your most advanced history class to 


You might arouse interest 


ct a period deseribed by each of the follow- 


r extracts and to give reasons for each 


newer. 
kindle 
sions that have heretofore flamed in destrue- 


“At present, tendencies threaten to 





ve fury.” 
Their 


ravity comes from indisposition to recognize 


“Problems confronting us are grave. 


them frankly and to grapple boldly with them.” 


“A civilization has concentrated wealth in 


the hands of a fortunate few at a time when 


resources are so great that the poorest could 
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have all the comforts and conveniences enjoyed 
by the rich. Amid poverty and want the manu- 
facturers ery, ‘Give us a market’; ‘Give us but 
work,’ ery idle men.” 

These are from a book printed in 1883, fifty- 
one years ago, and now reprinted by a founda- 
tion.” 

In that year a beginning Latin book was 
printed, based on the inductive method, which 
was attacked by a goodly number of eminent 
scholars as using a wasteful and mind-damaging 
method. There is no record in the annals of 
the publishers of it that any school board for- 
bade a principal to use it in his classes. The 
book before me, “Social Problems,’ by Henry 
George, was stricken from a principal’s high- 
school library list by a school board known to 
me, and the schoolmaster warned to stop lending 
Needlework 


the 


his eopy to high-school seniors. 


was taught school girls in England for 
frankly expressed purpose of keeping them 
from thinking on disturbing ideas. 

reform 


Tom Johnson, Cleveland’s 


used to say that this is the book on political 


mayor, 


economy, so free of technical terms, so readable 
and vivid, that it converted him from his un- 
patriotie ways. John Dewey, the schoolmaster’s 
most revered apostle, has recently said that 
every word of “Social Problems” applies to our 
present condition in a more intense degree than 
when it was written. President Butler consid- 
ers George prophetic in appeal and insight. 
Roy Foulke has been reviving in Dun and 
Bradstreet’s analytical reports, Frederick Bird 
has been reproducing in The Review, the diag- 
noses made by Henry George fifty years ago 
and showing their application to present condi- 
The 
says Dr. Dewey, among the world’s less than 


Plato 


tions. world has come to rank George, 


twenty great social philosophers from 
down. 

Political dangers, social pressures, concentra- 
tion of power, the rights of man, over-produe- 
tion, unemployed labor, effects of machinery, 
wage-slavery, taxation, the farmer, are some of 
the chapters of the book. 
simplicity of it are appealing. 

Robert Schalkenbach devoted his fortune to 


The directness and 


The Rob- 


lace, New 


2 Henry George, ‘‘Social Problems.’’ 
ert Schalkenbach Foundation, 11 Park 
York, 256 pp. $1.00. 
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endowing the foundation which is devoted to 
distributing the literature of this civie apostle. 
At a dollar each, the foundation publishes 
“Progress and Poverty,” “Protection and Free 
Trade,” “The Land Question,” and “The Life 
of Henry John Dewey’s address, 
“Steps to Eeonomie Recovery,” is issued at five 


‘ ”? 
George. 


cents. 


Psychology for Recove ry.® What country has 
recovered most from the bottom of the depres. 
sion: United States, Great Britain, Germany, 
Sweden? Why? ys 

Why does business turn down when it’s up, 
and turn up when it’s down? 

Which the United 
world war or the depression ? 

Has the number of stockholders in America’s 


great corporations declined or increased since 


States more—the 


cost 


1929? Why? 
How many bank failures were there since 
1928? Why? 


Dr. Daniel Starch, whom you remember as 
college professor of psychology in Iowa, Welles- 
ley, Wisconsin and Harvard, also as author of 
texts on educational psychology and measure- 
ments, went into business psychology twenty 
years ago, became a director in boards of gas, 
electric and utilities investment companies and 
heads a firm of consultants in commercial re- 
search, 

His new book, “Faith, Fear and Fortunes,” 
a startling exposition of what ails the world, 
answers the questions at the head of this review 
and turns topsy-turvy a number of beliefs that 
the man on the sidewalk treasures. It is a 
psychologist’s answer to the question, Why do 
we have booms and depressions? Must we have 
them again? 

Economies is a science of behavior. We are 
all in Business more concerned 
with human feelings than it is with mathemat- 
Values are mental. AJIl business is done 
in the human mind. Values are emotional and 
contagious. All Americans want the same thing 
Booms and panies depend on 
mob psychology. Dr. Starch describes and 
interprets tulipomania, the South-Sea bubble, 
the Mississippi the Florida boom. 

3 Daniel Starch, ‘‘ Faith, Fear and Fortunes.’’ 


Richard R. Smith, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York. 226 pp. $2.00. 


business. is 


ies. 


at the same time. 


scheme, 
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Diocletian, 1,700 years ago, tried the NRA and 
failed. Only two parts of the New Deal, ac- 
cording to the author’s chapter on the psycho!- 
ogy of it, have had a beneficial effeet—the 
psychological effect of calming unreasonable 
fear, the gold embargo. The only way to get 
better times is to keep people at work, to find 
new things to do. Almost any business can 
with thought find new ways to keep its people 
busy. Every concern should have a brain-trust 
of one or more persons engaged in long-range 
thinking, creating new ideas, new projects. 
There are millions of Americans able to buy 
new things. The year 1933 was the best year 
ever enjoyed by the electric refrigeration indus- 
try and the second best for makers of washing 
machines. The ordinary manipulations of men 
and governments are but ripples. Know the 
titanie tides of human desires, emotions and 
rivalries. Know psychology. 

Whether you have a head for economies, or, 
like me, are confused by its abstractions, you 
won’t put this book down until you finish it, for 
its verve, its survey of old and new, its vivid 
analyses of conditions give it high readability. 


This Overturn. Evils of an old order are at- 
tacked. Its religious or philosophical sanctions 
are undermined. Satire exposes its absurdity 
and uncovers its corruption. Intellectual activ- 
ity destroys an old loyalty to a régime and the 
régime’s faith in itself. New dogmas are put 
forward that come to seem more reliable than 
the old. <A erisis comes. The old ruling classes 
because of their weaknesses are unable to carry 
New rulers take possession, often without 
violence. That is what revolution is. We are 
in one or entering. Mr. Soule’s* book opens 
with an interpretation of four revolutions, 
English, American, French and Russian, bring- 
ing out some common characteristics, economi- 
eal, political and war-like. He considers what 
revolution is not, and what part the mob plays 
in one. 

Then come considerations of the changes 
under the surface of American life, machine 
influence, occupational upsets, business changes, 
debts, foreign trade and evils of the present 
You see the Hoover resistance and the 


on. 


crisis. 

4 George Soule, ‘‘The Coming American Revolu- 
tion.’’ The Macmillan Company, New York. 314 
pp. $2.50. 
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inning, fermentation, the new deal dealt, the 
deal played. All this is interesting enough 
tself. Critic Soule’s comments make it more 
warm. 
The constructive estimates on what is likely 
ome are what will touch you most. Capital 
tered its planned interecorporate unions and 
many eases resisted requirements that it 
uld bargain with collective labor. Organized 
siness fights plans to regulate the selling of 


This 


of course, to preserve the profit system 


irities or the trade in food and drugs. 


inst consumers’ interest. Continuanee of 
present claims of business will make want 
the midst of plenty more real than in this 
pression. 
[he aims originally expounded by President 
Roosevelt will be more strongly urged by the 
jority of the people—more equal distribu- 
of incomes, higher standards of living, 
ve security for every one. This must be 
inned. 
rhen, point by point, the author measures the 
resent aspeets of the American mind and the 
al situation, comparing it with the condi- 
ns of the previous revolutions. In some re- 
ects the American overturn is well on its way, 
others it These 


ypraisals are of the most stimulating conjec- 


is behind former records. 
es I have seen in print. 

At These Crossroads. Get rid of the notion 

we are recovering something, warns Nor- 

conribution to the 

\lacmillan series on public affairs. We don’t 

They failed us. 


an Thomas® in his new 


to recover old usages. 
Capitalism has broken down because its own 
killed due to 
nemies without so much as to its own follies 


ethods it. Its doom is not 
| vices. 


After a recount of specific large swindlings 


Mr. Thomas asks what is worth saving. There 
s the belief in demoeracy bolstered pretty well 
on oceasion by the powers that were. The 


The Communist promises 
that his scheme will make it true. The Supreme 
Court whittled our constitutional rights almost 
completely away during the great war. Toward 


Fascist despises it. 


Before Us. 
Maemillan 


‘*The Choice 
The 
$2.50. 


Norman Thomas, 
Mankind at the Crossroads.’’ 
Company, New York. 249 pp. 
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the Negroes we have practised more brutality 
than Hitler against the Jews. The Daughters 
of one holy revolution try to enforee birth eon- 
Lib- 


erty of speech, press and assembly has lost 


trol against other attempts at betterment. 


ground. 

Fascism and Communism are surveyed, ana- 
lyzed and compared with Socialism and Bol- 
shevism. The Roosevelt revolution is deseribed 
as a turn from laissez-faire to state capitalism. 
The excellence and deficiencies of the New Deal 
are discussed. In considering the social forces 
in America the author finds the labor union the 
strongest manifestation of the strength of the 
The New 


Deal has not put new principles into the Demo- 


workers as producers and consumers. 
cratic party in the states. Antagonistic atti- 
tudes of radical groups toward one another ¢an 
be reconciled on many points of agreement. 
We won’t go backward. No Coolidge epoch 


can be recovered. Some are hoping for an 
extension of the New Deal into a capitalist col- 
Three 


other roads are possible: catastrophe, as in 


lectivism without ruthless intolerance. 
world war, Fascism or some form of Socialism. 


The situation under each outcome is outlined 
and the superiority of the cooperative common- 
wealth expounded. No miracle can make the 
next generation just as well off as the last, bad 
as it was. We shall be much worse off or much 
better. The kind of brains that made our mar- 
velous inventions must bring forth abundance 
and must end the long night of exploitation, 
poverty and war. 
Perpetual Propaganda. A reformed advertis- 
ing man, James Rorty,® resists believing that 
America has a elass civilization. But when he 
tells you of the studies newspaper and maga- 
zine publishers make of their readers, estimating 
a classification as “rich,” 


their numbers in 


“noor” or “middle class,” when you consider 
how most people place you in some grade or 
other, you may be willing to admit that the now 
famous Commission on Social Studies has a 
basis for proposing that America change itself 
to a classless society. 

This Rorty book 


is built on the methods, 


morals and menace of advertising. But its 
6 James Rorty, ‘‘Our Master’s Voice.’’ The 
John Day Company, New York. 394 pp. $3.00. 
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author is a sociologist, economist, philosopher 
and Deelaration-of-Independence American. 
His ability to pull the wool away from your 
eyes is uncanny. He is a‘tart satirist but an 
intimate observer filled with wonder at our per- 
sistence in the capacity that P. T. Barnum 
played upon in the realm of suckerdom. Here 
are startling facts about our favorite news- 
papers and magazines, the radio, the boughten 
testimonials, Behaviorist Watson, the movies, 
the steps to discount the Payne Fund’s studies 
of the effect of motion pictures on children, 
The Saturday Evening Post, Beecher, Elbert 
Hubbard, Ivy Lee, Bruce Barton, the Tugwell 
Drug Bill, the patent medicine game and an 
abundance of things very much in the public 
mind, 

The part the schools play in advertising tooth 
paste and brushes, how teaching for consumers’ 
interest is blocked, the long way the teacher 
has to go before he gets free from the domina- 
tion of big business, the use of schools in favor 
of the National Electrie Light Association, and 
other educational references are cited to show 
that “business ean control the schools and uni- 
versities when it wishes.” 

What few newspapers can afford to print, 
what a live American feels he ought to know, is 
here a-plenty and not without pepper. It is a 
hard book to lay down. It puts the detective 


story into the shade. 


New Deal Publications. We oldsters are hav- 
ing trouble in learning the A.B.C.’s of our gov- 
ernment. PCC in one place means Planning 
and Coordinating Committee; in another, Pro- 
duction Credit Corporations. A book just is- 
sued by the American Library Association’ has 
in its index 86 alphabetical denominations of 
New Deal Commissions, boards and councils. 
If you need to know the authority behind the 
EIBW or who compose the ECPC, Mr. Wileox’s 
eompilation will tell you. He has furnished 
what he ealls a fairly complete check list of the 
publications of all the emergency administra- 
tions for the year ending April 15, 1934, and 
information on how you may get what you 


7 Jerome K. Wilcox, ‘‘Guide to the Official Pub- 
lications of the New Deal Administration.’’ 
American Library Association, Chicago. 113 pp. 
$1.00. 
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want. All the material in his list is in the 
John Crerar Library, Chieago, and available 
for inter-library loan. 


Education for Social Order. The eollabora- 
tion of Professor and Mrs. Zeleny, of the Min- 
nesota State Teachers College at St. Cloud, 
with University Sociologist Finney, of Min- 
neapolis, has produced a_ notably practical 
treatise on education’s social responsibilities.’ 
Searcely was the type set when Finney, in his 
fifty-eighth year, clergyman, economist, philoso- 
phy and education professor at Wesleyan and 
Minnesota Universities, clear and constructive 
author of forward-looking books, passed on. 
His philosophical approach to school problems, 
Dr. Zeleny’s concern with management and 
scientific technology of teaching, Mrs. Zeleny’s 
studies of rural and city life, give their book a 
notable balance and usefulness. 

You have typical communities pictured, the 
teacher’s embarrassment by the traditions of 
the district, the teacher-pupil conflict, the 
nature of culture, change and the curriculum, 
the lags of education, the social morale of the 
school. 

The much exploited extra-curriculars betray 
a sociological blindness. They are carried to 
extremes. Their importance as an educationa! 
benefit is overestimated. The school paper goes 
home. Father and mother are bewildered by 
the new notion that education is dances, par- 
ties, play-acting, yells and turning somersaults. 
To what end? The children ean not tell. The 
teachers haven’t disclosed. Perhaps they don’t 
know. All the live schools have these things; 
so must we. I sat beside a pretty high-schoo! 
miss at a class dinner at Erie. She made a 
ringing speech for more class spirit. ‘What 
would you do with it if you had it?” I 
whispered to her. “Search me,” she whispered 
back. Absurdities of “the child-centered school” 
are here discussed and awkward attempts at 
moral education. Self-government schemes sel- 
dom go far enough. The most important con- 
tribution the school can make for full citizen- 
ship is to inform the learner adequately as to 
what polities is and what it needs. Only very 

8 Ross L. Finney, Leslie D. Zeleny, ‘‘An Intro- 


duction to Educational Sociology.’’ D. C. Heath 
& Company, Boston. 341 pp. $2.40. 
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have edueational leaders come to 


how much more than teaching the 


5 
i 
& 
b 
' 
t 


of the structure of government is 
Prospective citizens must have con- 
tive opinions on all kinds of civie prob- 
for the solutions depend on the votes of 
ople. Since votes are likely to be in- 
d by propaganda, education should teach 
be fortified against it. Training for 
ship requires a wide enlightenment in 

of polities, economies, sociology and 
Copious questions and bibliography, a glos- 

and a good index fit the book for use in 
edueation, teachers colleges, 


tments ol 
elasses and teachers’ reading circles. 
the Nation Help the Schools? The 

of federal aid to edueation is not new, 

freshened by the disclosures of war 
he amount of illiteracy in America 

an that of several European nations. 
pression has turned many observers to 

1 of help wanted from all the states to 

The 


Wilson Company has compiled an in- 


re unfortunate commonwealths. 


» handbook® of twenty-five articles and 
shorter extracts by Edward Reisner, 
Norton, William Carr, Glenn Frank, Wil- 
Russell, Ray Wilbur and others, bristling 
rgument for and against. 
Wilson people certainly know how to 
time. This book begins with a brief 


upon a resolution “that substantial 


should be made by the federal govern- 
or publie elementary and secondary edu- 

lhe affirmative and negative argu- 
There follow 
Then 


its from the great guns and firings from 


re given in bare outline. 


| come 


pages of bibliography. 
rank and file—speeches, magazine articles, 
rials, letters to the press and extracts from 
ks. Among the negatives appear former 
etary Wilbur warning against anestheticiz- 
effort, Lischka, of the 


nal Catholie Welfare Conference, arguing 


local Professor 
the Constitution does not guarantee edu- 
n, and Wyoming-professor Reusser sug- 
Julia E. Johnsen, ‘‘Federal Aid to Eduea- 


H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University 
», New York. 213 pp. 90 cents. 
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gesting a revision of the state taxes. From 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce comes a ery 
for state sovereignty—“the Constitution is for 
that.” 
is spoliation.” 
Post is reprinted Albert 


faney hemstitching and turnip-raising on which 


“To take funds from the wealthier states 
From The Saturday Evening 
Atwood’s sneer at 
he intimates the schools are spending money. 
The Catholic Edueation Association’s report is 
here, and President Coolidge’s opposition to the 
expansion of subsidies. There are arguments 
from The Catholic Educational Review. 
piler Johnsen found, against federal aid, mat- 
ter that fills in the book 46 pages; for aid there 


Com- 


are 51 pages. In these latter is Columbia Law- 
professor Joseph Chamberlain’s exposition of 
Constitutional general-welfare power and fed- 
established by the 


eral-aid’s legitimacy as 


courts. Dean Russell’s classical study of the 
alleged Constitutional obstacles leads the affirm- 
ative side. 

Vitalized History of Education. William H. 
Payne, professor of education at the University 
of Michigan, used to give us, in 1884, portions 
of Gabriel Compayre’s “History of Education.” 
As I] 


tnem. 


now recall it, we were all refreshed by 


When, later, I 


class of intending teachers with material on the 


undertook to furnish a 


history of American education, the poor dears 
were dreadfully bored. No, it wasn’t my fault. 
Iixamine our early books on this subject and 
note what dry and dull strings of facts and 
dates they are. 

In this magazine I onee poured enthusiasm 
American edu 

Without any 


pride ot consistency I do the same for his later 


on Edgar Knight’s account of 
cation’s beginnings and progress. 
theme.’° This author has 


work on the same 


sensed the epic quality of the great movement 
in which America, putting into practise the 
vision of philosopher-statesmen, has led the 
world. Our earlier national histories of educa 
tion left the reader with the notion that there 
was a school belt starting from Massachusetts, 
running across New York, and confining itself 
to the territory north of the Ohio River. Pro- 
takes none of New En 


fessor Knight away 


10 Edgar W. Knight, ‘‘ Education in the United 
States.’? Ginn and Company, Boston. 627 pp. 


$2 60 
po.0U, 
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gland’s glory, but he rounds out the picture 
with the work of Marion for South Carolina, 
Murphey’s pioneering in her neighbor to the 
north, Ruffner’s and Wise’s in Virginia, Perry’s 
in Alabama, and others in various ¢ommon- 
wealths north and south. The edueational 
pioneers are woven into the story with singular 
effectiveness, giving it a personal flavor of high 
interest. The striking passages of Thaddeus 
Stevens’s triumphant argument in the Penn- 
sylvania legislature are given at length, as are 
enough of Horaee Mann, Henry Barnard and 
others of our educational ancestry to give us the 
flavor of our professional forbears. 

The educational revolution of 1787, when for 
a public school system the statesmen of the day 
abandoned the selfish individual aims of a 
schooling for distinetion, for scholarship, for 
the saving of souls, for ornament, for getting 
into a superior caste, is expounded in a new 
fullness. The reason a school system lagged 
behind these proposals and later grew strong 
with but little regard to the promises of eivie 
betterments that brought it forth is fully pre- 
sented. 

In the villages I have called home even the 
country doctors have prided themselves on ac- 
quaintance with the great personages who have 
built their profession. Knight has produced a 
work which makes our educational builders as 
interesting and as worth knowing as any Galen, 
Paracelsus or Lister. In 1890 you could find 
many schoolmasters who had heard of John 
Locke, Comenius, Froebel, Rousseau, Herbert 
Spencer and Alexander Bain and who would 
hesitatingly name Horace Mann as_ perhaps 
comparable to the less important of these nota- 
bles. As one acquaints himself with the edu- 
cational philosophy of Jefferson, Noah Webster, 
Stanley Hall and Henry Morrison; as one reads 
citations from Charles Hubbard Judd and John 
Dewey in the educational journals of Europe, 
South America and Asia; as one sees our own 
leaders reviewed here he gets a conviction that 
for real educational philosophy, science and 
practical workings his country is not sitting 
below the salt. 

Recommended that you read without delay 
the remarkable chapter 18, “The Lean Years.” 


La Chalotais the Modern. It was a year 
after Rousseau’s “Emile” appeared that Louis 
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Rene de la Chalotais, 60 years old, for his last 9 
years attorney-general to the Parliament 0; 
Bretagne, issued his plan for national eduea- 
tion. He was concerned as a legislator with 
practical problems, but the philosophy implicit 
in his plan is important. Many of his then 
unheard-of innovations have become educations! 
commonplaces in modern practise. 

The human race, he held, is able to be im- 
proved. It needs improvement. National edu- 
cation to that end is a paramount duty. Public 
education is not directed toward the greatest 
It aims to perfect itself in 
None of its pupils ever 

Out of a thousand, 
scarcely one preserves or uses his books for the 
rest of his life. On going out into the world ; 


public usefulness. 
its useless formalism. 
completes it properly. 


youth is interested in forgetting as soon as 
possible all that his pretended educators have 
taught him. 

La Chalotais’s effort as a practical statesman 
to put to work the aspirations of his time was 


He demands the wresting of education from the 
church. It must be a state funetion. Its teach- 
ers must be citizens—not those who give prefer- 
ence to heaven instead of to their native land. 
The purpose of education must be to enkindle 
the spirit of citizenship—in this case, to train 
Frenchmen. 

His plan outlines in detail what should be 
taught and how. All the studies are detailed, 
the current practises eriticized, better ways 
suggested. 

For universal edueation, he is weak. The 
common people must know their place. Edu- 
‘ation is to make the good citizen of the better 


class. 


Advancing Neighbors. From the University 
of Chicago Press comes a superb piece of beau- 
tiful book-eraft, an account of education in the 
Dutch islands of the East Indies.12, The authors 
tell a picturesque story of the people ol 
Sumatra, Java and other races, their religions 
and daily life. Contrary to the myth of a lazy, 


11 Louis de la Chalotais, ‘‘Essay on National 
Education.’’ Longmans, Green and Company, 


New York. 176 pp. $2.50. 

12 Edwin R. Embree, Margaret Sargent Simon, 
W. Bryant Mumford, ‘‘Island India Goes to 
Sehool.’’ 
$2.00. 


University of Chicago Press. 120 pp. 
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rious existence in the Tropics, the islanders 
hard and diligent They carry 

A baby 
Native 
Manners and ¢us- 
When a 


communism reached Java the leaders 


workers. 


ns no white man could bear. 
is bundle as soon as he ean walk. 
and justice are swift. 
f castes are carefully ordered. 
people staved it off. One village council 
eed, with No eitizen 


join a Communist party; if he does so he 


une¢ ynscious humor: 


ose his communal rights in this village. 
covernment and industry—rubber, spices, 
‘{ the island are described. 


earn what edueation was before Euro- 


n control. The Dutch set up schools to train 
ninistrators. Failure. The native aristo- 
ts considered their sons good enough as they 


After various trials, Holland has built 


) a system with farm instruction, trade 
ils, continuation classes, centers for train- 
teachers, institutes for popular literature, 
als’ instruction and colleges of medicine, 
The Duteh have built 
India one of the most effective 
s of that 

e. This account goes thoroughly into an 


of the 


and engineering. 
Island 


schools exists in any colonial 


isal of the aims and methods 


The survey was made by the Institute of 
acifie Relations, the cost paid by the Julius 
The full- 


‘cuts exquisitely rendered. The volume is 


tosenwald Fund. illustrations are 


d to aid international understanding. 
Where Youth is Organized. “Away with the 
shment of children; cruel treatment drives 
Use good example, firm dis- 
These 
the 
Many are re- 


into erime. 


that they understand.” and 


lar exhortations appear on school 


sters of the Russian Soviet. 


vroduced in William Trow’s'® account of the 


‘Young Pioneer 


"4 


” 


It has 
They were too military, 


movement in Russia. 
ed the Boy Scouts. 
) capitalistic, too remote from the industrial 
nd politieal duties of the citizen. Professor 
‘w, who teaches edueational psychology in 
University of Michigan, has collected five 
eresting essays by Russian educators, setting 


William Clark Trow, ‘‘Character Education 


Soviet Russia.’’ The Ann Arbor Press, Ann 
rbor, Michigan. 199 pp. $1.25. 
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forth the activities employed in character edu- 
cation and the aims which direct it. There is 
so much here of what our advocates of charac- 
ter training are trying to do that it would be 
foolish to let your anti-Bolshevik notions keep 
vou from it. The writers are refreshingly cer- 


tain and aggressive. 


Doctors Behind a Cook Book. 


pal may please the domestie science depart- 


The princi- 


ment by presenting a beautiful kitchen ency- 
clopedia,!* sponsored by physicians. Twelve 
thousand proved recipes, food values, market- 
ing, forty pages of balanced menus suitable for 
various oceasions, meals for weight-reducing, 
time tables, garnishings, table setting, carving, 
economies, sick-room_ service, child-feeding, 
cooking equipment, abundant pictures, many in 
color, and a stout binding are some of the excel- 
lencies recommending this work of Mrs. Lily 
Haxworth Wallace, national president of the 
American Associated Clubs of Domestic Science, 
chairman of the Home-Making Department of 
the New York City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and director of domestie science for The 
Woman’s World. 

Progress for the Blind. A hundred 
have now passed since America set up schools 


years 
for the education of the blind. As a memorial 
volume’® Harry Best revises and expands his 
previous works and offers an encyclopedic trea- 
tise on blindness and its prevention, the number 
and condition of blind persons in the United 
States, provisions for children, for adults, 
homes and work for them, pensions, indemni- 
ties, organizations and so forth. 

Efforts to reach and help those who sit in 
darkness are increasingly determined. It may 
mean that a new day is dawning for them in 
which their estate will be higher than it has 
been hitherto in this world. In the fulness of 
faith, efforts will be brought to bear until the 


affliction will be lifted and blindness shall be 


14 Lily Haxworth Wallace, ‘‘Woman’s World 
Cook Book.’’ American Medical Association, Chi- 
cago. 468 pp. $2.50, including a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Hygeia, the Association’s monthly health 
magazine, . 

15 Harry Best, ‘‘ Blindness and the Blind in the 
United States.’’ The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 724 pp. $6.50. 
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no more. So does the author prophesy in the 


light of advances going forward. 


Sirty Vocations. A well-arranged and attrae- 
tively narrated book on vocations in 193416 
comes from Little, Brown and Company. Its 
pictures are full-page photographs beautifully 
done and showing good-looking people at good- 
looking work. Messrs. Cottler and Brecht put 
the facts of wages, preparation, nature of work 
and so on for each of sixty vocations into nar- 
rative form with conversations between appli- 
eant and employed. The jobs are grouped for 
the mechanically minded, the artistic, those who 
work with pecple, the sellers, the advertisers 


and the nature lovers. 


He Knows Boys’ Clubs. Organizer of many 
clubs of boys, Mr. Henriques’? puts his experi- 
ence into an enthusiastie compendium, telling 
the aims, activities, financial desirabilities and 
management suecesses of this social service. 
Self-government by the boys is a basie prin- 
ciple with this worker. He makes much of the 
training of vouth for its responsibilities of 
leadership toward a better society. He is a 
broad-minded psychologist of boy character and 


a toe to monotony. 


A Gentle Killing of Formalism. Minnesota 
University Professor Gislason'® could well be 
given a prize by audiences for the human 
treatise he has written on speech-making. 

He notes the usual chasm between the listen- 
ers and the orations of school boys. We are 
all svmpathetie with these youngsters, but what 
they say makes no real impression on us. We 
are interested only in their words and manner. 
We know they are speaking a piece. 

I was principal of a school once that got 
pretty well out of this defect. Miss Eleanor 
Nightingale was the doctor. Her eure was to 
discourage the writing of speeches and of com- 
positions that were to be spoken. Instead, Miss 
Nightingale had the speaker write heads: “1. 

16 Joseph Cottler, Harold Brecht, ‘‘ Careers 
Ahead.’’ Little, Brown and Company, Boston. 
312 pp. $2.50. 

17 Basil L. Q. Henriques, ‘‘Club Leadership.’’ 
Oxford University Press. 114 5th Avenue, New 
York. 250 pp. $1.50. 

18 Haldor B. Gislason, ‘‘The Art of Effective 
Speaking.’’ D. C. Heath and Company, Boston. 
183 pp. $2.48. 
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To show the audience that Washington means 
much to-day,” “2. To elicit the audience's ad- 
miration of his self teaching,” “3. To arouse 
admiration for his generosity,’ and so on. 
Every outline was based on audience effect, 
Even when the previous grammar-school eloey- 
tionary aspiration cropped up, the Lady Night- 
ingale would interrupt with a gentle “Wait a 
minute; better talk with them than at them.” 

Now, after these many years, I find Dr. Gis- 
lason’s comforting assurance that this is a lone- 
proved propriety. Only a very talented speaker 
ean deliver a memorized address without loss 
of effect. Wendell Phillips, Webster, Gladstone 
and other masters whom the author names 
avoided writing their speeches. They composed 
out of doors, walking or eutting down trees. 

Dr. Gislason treats of the damage done a 
speaker by the wrong placing of an audience. 
Henry Ward Beecher would confess to an 
audience, “I can’t talk with these bare seats in 
front chilling me. May I wait until the ushers 
induce some hospitably minded friends in the 
rear of the hall to fill these benches?” It :s 
odd to note how teachers, who insist that their 
listeners be seated to the teacher’s best advan- 
tage, subject visiting speakers at conventions 
to the cold rebuff of empty seats down front. 
Some intelligent souls in MeKeesport, Blooms- 
burg, Lockport and Hartford have remedied 
this defect. Southern teachers fill the front 
seats. 

Dr. Gislason’s treatise is so reasonable, so 
engaging, so appreciative of modern conditions 
as to take its place among the best books. It 
does not discourage by technical requirements. 
It sparkles with anecdotes emphasizing prin- 
ciples. Its illustrative extracts are of superior 


4 


merit. Its repudiation of formalism, its foun- 
dation upon common experience make it an 
alluring book to read. Its clear and convincing 
presentations, its questions, exercises and rec- 
ommended readings, mark it as a successful text 
in high school and college. 


Schools and One-Act Plays. Dr. Cohen, head 
of the English Department of New York City’s 
mammoth Washington Irving High School, re- 
minds that the reputed first English comedy 
was written for performance by school boys’’ 


19 Helen Louise Cohen, ‘‘One Act Plays by Mod- 
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no form of literature holds so many 
ons for students as does drama. I re- 
Dr. Cohen’s classes theatrical. Her re- 
ls were vitalized experiences in manners, 
posture, timeliness, taste and manage- 
What struck me as a refreshing con- 
other experiences was that, with fewer 
rsals than I was accustomed to, this 
merry director sat with the audience, 
ried, as the real performance was given. 
She relied on the student managers she had 
ned at rehearsal. Her present book is Dr. 
Cohen's seventh. It contains, in full, twenty- 
single-aet plays by O’Neill, Dawson, Mae- 
Kave, Synge, Dunsany, Milne, Stark Young, 
\Maeterlinck, Galsworthy, Tarkington, Chekhov, 
ynton Wilder, Lady Gregory, and others 
critiques, study suggestions, vocabulary 
ts, and illuminating comments on workman- 
», theaters of to-day, little playhouses, reper- 
companies, stage design, play-making, 

| dramaties and so on. 
Courses in writing short plays do produce 
sful writers; but the opening of a vast 
culture for thousands who never become 
ehts is the main justification. There are, 
accounts of the procedures in English 

American schools. 

Sixty thousand high-school pupils out of 
120,000 in 390 American high schools studied 


re 


actively participating in school dramaties. 
Over seven hundred amateur societies in Great 
Britain are performing one-act plays. South 


‘ta is well up in the front line of a similar 
vement in the United States. The book con- 
ns costume illustrations designed and drawn 

vy Dr. Cohen’s students. 


Literature through the Ages. To afford the 
student characteristic examples of the major 
reams of European literature in convenient 
m, to illustrate the literary and philosophic 
background of the English-speaking peoples, 


20 


Professors Cross and Stover?° meet the return 
of the course in general literature as noted in 
ny colleges. The editors desire to aid in the 


broader view of culture thus attainable by the 





9? 


ern Authors. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
New York. 579 pp. $1.40. 

Tom Peete Cross, Clark H. Stover, ‘‘ Readings 
n the Literature of Europe.’’ D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston, 1194 pp. $4.00. 


present generation. They present translations 
of Greek, Roman, Hebrew, Celtic, Norse, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Italian, Welsh, Dutch, Russian, 
Seandinavian and Oriental masterpieces which 
have influenced modern culture. The compilers 
group the works of antiquity according to 
poetry, philosophy, satire, ete. They follow the 
same plan with works of the middle ages and 
of subsequent epochs. Brief biographies of 
authors, critical estimates of their works, ex- 
planatory notes handy on the immediate page 
and an index by types of literature help the 


book to serve its purpose. 


The School Library by a Live Educator. 
Lively-minded Lucile Fargo, admired by teach- 
ers, beloved by boys and girls, author of attrae- 
tive stories of school and life, has written an- 
other library book.?+ It seems to me I could not 
undertake to be principal of a school without 
having several copies to pass out to teachers so 
as to talk with them about portions of it every 
now and then. Whether she is discussing the 
exasperating problem of missing books, the way 
to keep pupil self-government from running 
riot, teaching the use of a library, the qualities 
of a school librarian, home reading, helping the 
teachers of different subjects or any of the 
hundreds of problems learned by her experi- 
ence or gathered from the long lists of books 
and papers she has studied, the author’s tem- 
perament keeps dullness away from every page. 
She has made a fascinating book, distinguished 
for completeness, admirable for arrangement, 
facile because of analyses at the head of each 
chapter, lucid with pictures and drawings, 
handily utile because of an index made with a 
canny knowledge of what her readers will want 
and ought to be able to find economically. 


A Story of St. Francis of Assisi. Lueille 
Borden”? tells a colorful story of the son of a 
merchant of Assisi. He has a noble friend in 
Rome who dresses him in princely garb and 
sends him to the reception given to the daughter 
of the Doge of Venice. This spirited girl ad- 

21Lucile F. Fargo, ‘‘The Library in the 
School.’?’ American Library Association, Chicago. 
479 pp. $3.00. 

22 Lucille Papen Borden, ‘‘Sing to the Sun.’’ 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 380 pp. 
$2.00. 
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mires him. He runs off in dread of the conse- 
quences of being found out. Home again in 
Assisi he comes under the spell of the teachings 
of the gentle and happy Francesco. Hither, 
too, comes the imperious lady. She also, melts 
in the radiant humanity of the strange gospel 
and sings to the Lord and the beauty of his 
world, to Brother Sun, who, fair and radiant, 
splendid and free, makes with his brightness the 
light by which we see. It is a tale of noble 
souls, of great love, happiness, beauty, sweet 
Lady Poverty, song, cheerful labor, smiling 
fields, sunny skies, olive groves and happy end- 


ings. 


Essays that Charm. Variety, novelty, humor, 
adventure, thrills, civic obligation, are some of 
the qualities of a new school book on essays 
begun by the late Professor Leonard, of the 
University of Wisconsin, and completed by his 
colleague, Professor Pooley.** The younger 
author has helped the teaching by a discussion 
at the close of each of the thirty selections. A 
who's who opens each essay. Unemployment, 
the inquiring mind, a better war, how to behave 
when sick, Professor Leonard’s own “Greatest 
Show on Earth,’ are some of the themes. 
There is a rich humanity in this book conveyed 


with singular charm. 


Poets of Romance. Extended selections from 
poetical works, prose extracts showing what 
poets have said about poetry, personal letters, 
faesimile reproductions of manuscript and 
critical biographies make a distinguished vol- 
ume prepared for college classes and for high 
school libraries.24 It is a notable piece of work 
at an amazing price, done by an experienced 
critic and two university professors. It has 


an index of authors, titles and first lines. 


A Heath-University of Chicago Joint Project. 
The Heaths, forty years ago agents and direc- 
tors of the University of Chicago Press, have 
entered a joint publishing agreement with the 
university for issuing nine series of foreign 


23 Sterling A. Leonard, Robert C. Pooley, ‘‘In- 
troducing Essays.’’ Scott, Foresman, and Com- 


pany, Chicago. 295 pp. $1.00. 

24 James Stephens, Edwin L. Beck, Royal H. 
Snow, ‘‘ English Romantic Poets.’’ The American 
Book Company, New York. 817 pp. $3.00. 
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language texts originated by the Chicago fae- 
ulty as a pioneer experiment in teaching 
method. The basie principle of these 85 books 
is reading with enjoyment from the beginning. 
Additional titles are in preparation. 


Lore of the Commonwealths. Do you know 
what state is named by a word meaning “this 
is the place”? What one, from “white with 
snow’? What commonwealth is “the blue-hen 
state’? What “the gem of the mountains’? 
“The Bonanza”? You're likely to guess wrong 
on “the Switzerland of America.” What state 
has for its motto, “let the welfare of the people 
be the highest law’? What state has on its 
seal one eagle protecting another? What state 
flag is quartered? Of what states is the apple 
blossom the official flower? Who adopted the 
columbine? The black-eyed Susan? The yel- 
lowhammer is the legally selected bird of what 
commonwealth? The chickadee? The answer 
ing information is in Dr. Shankle’s® pictur- 
esque compendium. He spent three years 
searching official documents, verifying tradi- 
tions, collecting answers from questionnaires 
and engaging in personal correspondence. Ile 
sent to each state librarian proof sheets of his 
book for correction and additions. He has com 
piled an encyclopedia of state lore, history, 
nicknames and odds and ends which he has put 
into orderly classification. He has reproduced 
here all the state flags and seals. He has traced 
the names of mottoes to their original sources, 
Latin, Greek, Spanish and Indian. He has in- 
cluded a bibliography of state histories and an 
architectural description of state capitols. Here 
is a boon for puzzled librarians and bothered 
teachers confronted with embarrassing questions 
of the curious. Intended as a book of reference 
it has one of the wonderful indexes that have 
given Halsey Wilson international fame. Its 
facts are so intimate, its style so engaging that 
you will find yourself reading it by the hour 
for pure pleasure and concluding it is indispen- 
sable for a school or college library. Perhaps 
you are wrong in your surmise as to how 
Rhode Island got its name and will be surprised 


the 


at the explanation that it is a corruption otf th 

25 George Earle Shankle, ‘‘State Names, Flags, 
Seals, Songs, Birds, Flowers and Other Symbols. 
H. W. Wilson Company, New York. 512 pp. 
$3.50. ; 
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Nutech “Roodt Eylandt,” the red island. Maybe fects are cured? None of the objections to 
|| abandon your “arid zone” idea in favor high-school supervision are permitted by these 
Arizona meaning “the maiden’s land,’ two authors to score. Encouraging, positive, 
is prettier than another possible deriva- detailed, their diagnosis is a good spanking of 

“the place of chastisement.” Dr. Shankle what is still the average high-school principal, 
you for each locality all the derivations though it is done with the velvet glove. 


are common, all the nicknames, all the Having told the patient the unpleasant truths 
birds and flowers proposed for recog- and interpolated good professional encourage- 
and tells you the authority for each ex- ment, the two doctors treat the whole case com- 


tion. The Wilson Company also issues in pletely. Here is an efficient, a workable and 
page booklet at 25 cents, special rates for an imperative scheme of high-school organiza- 
ties, all this material for each of Massa- tion, regimen for department heads, planning, 
ts, Minnesota, Virginia and Washington. inspection and appraisal of teaching, confer- 
company has copies for other states in ences, follow up, types of supervisory services, 
ration. lists of books the principal should have certain 
teachers read. There is a general bibliography 

Vuking a High-School Principal. Dr. Cub- and a full index. 
y’s introduction to the new Houghton Mif- The authors, convinced that teachers are hu 
york on high-school supervision®® frankly man beings, sound the praises of cooperative 
into words what many a school superin- work for high-grade teaching but cling to the 
has noted with amazement and regret, thesis that high schools are not logically an 
the high-school principal is concerned less organization for the unbothered happiness of 
th securing good teaching than the elementary teachers. A democratie supervision which is all 
masters are. In fifteen years, says Dr. camaraderie, popularity and sentimental acqui- 


Cubberley, the elementary school principal has escence in teachers’ whims is little better than 
made over. The change is passing up into graft of the taxpayers’ money. This book is no 
\igh-school prineipalship. This Douglass- apology. 

Boardman book gives the movement a strong 

Its opening chapter is a thorough and Home Made. Here is a charming rendition 
sive argument for the betterment of high- of every-day duties of great moment. I im- 
teaching. Subject specialists are danger- agine Dr. Dennis** realizes that the diurnal af 


] 


and effective at the same time. Some one fairs around the house are charged with powers 
keep the idea of the whole forest in the of unhappiness and delight. With a refreshing 
of these tree experts. The best prelimi- sense of the opportunities at hand in every 
training for high-school teachers anywhere home, be it ever so humble, she goes into having 
es a tremendous amount of necessities un- fun indoors, sharing with grandmother, fatigue, 
ned. Few humans grow as well as they worry and the devil-to-pay, letting your affee- 
unless outside forees work on them. Who tion be visible, foster parents, death in the 
to call up and direct the impulses? An _ family, parents as persons, jealousy, humor 
unfounded obsession that high-school versus ridicule, why people quarrel, teasing, 
ers are superior to those considered as the father’s part, the children’s share, learning 
er down does ossify many good people. to overcome anger and fear, sex education, hos 
) is to keep them aware that they are part pitality, courtship and marriage. If there is 
the publie school scheme and obligated to the any feature of home life you have in mind the 


purpose of developing the all-around use- chances are this wise home doctor covers it here. 

citizen? All the surveys come through with Nothing is syrupy, everything is sane and prac- 
‘posures of alarmingly poor high-school teach- _ tical. 

ug. Whose business is it to see that their de- Tolerance, understanding and generosity solve 

Harl R. Douglass, Charles W. Boardman, 27 Lemo T. Dennis, ‘‘Living Together in the 

. upervision in Secondary Schools.’’ Houghton Family.’’ American Home Economies Association, 


n Company, Boston. 564 pp. $2.75. Mills Building, Washington, D.C. 187 pp. $1.10. 
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! the ( ‘ B ol D how it 
! Tell ye other she looks swank in 
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! > whe e! :« arrange 
f eek I Vp -time for 
{ ether Don’t forget dad in 
, ( eosts n ne to add “and 
e ‘( mother.” It is good to stretch 
e ti n the 1 direction. A husband, in 
hook 4 ‘ his witte ter they come 
pal il e was pretties girl 
r Of course I know,” sl vs, “that it 
lf B il le ears of married life if 
ays so it means more to me than if I] 
wert More than tha Doctor, if he 
s so often enough it will be true to him. So 
will she. 


This is a book primarily lor boys and girls ot 
in it that 


If you 


rh-school age. It has a great deal 


was gleaned trom frank talk with them. 


know a rich widow who wants to do something 


pretty in memory of her dear departed, suggest 
that she supply all the high-school libraries with 


Every town has conceited cubs and 


catty girls that should be put through a course 
It is a good tonic antidote tor a parent- 
teacher’s club that has had an overdose of John 
Bb. Watson 


each chapter are prime. 


[ts questions at the end of 


stuff. 


Improving the Preparation of Teachers. 


Gist of attack and defense in the gentlemanly 
warfare waged by some professors in liberal 
arts colleges against the promoters of profes- 
sional training for teachers is contained in 
Yearbook 22 of the National Society of College 
Teachers of Eduetaion.?® 


Fowler Brooks has collected the essence of 


} 


1934 convention of the associ- 


discussions at the 


ion. They are concerned with professional 
training, fitting for teaching, the new social 
order, the teaching of government, cooperation, 
importance ol the history of education, intellee- 
tual growth, research, visual aids, current eriti- 
cism, social factors and needs of the future. 
Editor Brooks has retained the freshness and 
stimulus of the debates of live topics so that his 
report is full of nutrition for the school man in 


28 Twenty-one contributors, ‘‘Studies in Educa- 
tion. XXII. Abstracts of Papers.’’ University 
of Chicago Press. 60 pp. 60 cents. 
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service. Professor Peik finds that teachers eo]- 
leges now supply 9 per cent. more educational 
practitioners than are prepared by universities 
and other colleges. In a tenth of these newer 
institutions graduate work is now offered. The 
larger teachers colleges plan to prepare for all 
types of educational positions. Their faculties 
have, over the liberal arts college courses, the 
advantage of experience in publie-sehool teach- 
ing. Teachers colleges have more student-teach- 
ing while studying and more supervision. Their 
instructors are more educationally and _ less 
scholastically minded. 

It is strange that this last faet, often called 
a defect by liberal arts professors, is put for- 
ward as a planned-for superiority by the teach- 
ers college directors. 

Of liberal arts institutions and teachers eol- 
leges combined, 66 per cent. are the former, 
But they produce only 40 per cent. of the na- 
tion’s teachers. 

Professor Crecraft raps the timid administra- 
tors who are afraid of stimulating discussions 
on politics in the elassroom, not trusting the 
The 


furnish the 


their teachers. publie- 


established to 


preparation of 
schoo] was 
political intelligence needful to maintain and 


If, he says, the 


system 


improve popular government. 
nation is to sueceed in operating representative 
democracy, education must teach polities better. 
This is not yet adequately recognized in the 
preparation offered public school teachers and 
superintendents. 

Dr. Reisner points out the futility of mere 
descriptive and analytical study of government. 
It is too dead. We will never have right civic 
attitudes until controversial political problems 
are a large part of the subject of school activi- 
ties. 
ing; but the way it works is the main political 
concern of the properly educated citizen. 

Kenneth Williams and Ernest Horn enter the 
ring for the championship of liberal arts col- 
leges or teachers colleges on the question of 
whether too much professionalism is fostered by 
Ernest closes, 


The machinery of government is interest- 


the teacher training institution. 
waving this olive branch: “The prospective 
teacher is to be pitied if enrolled in an institu- 
tion in which the college of liberal arts and the 
college of education spend time firing blasts and 
counterblasts of criticism at each other.” 





